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CONCERNING “RADICALS” 


UNpER one name or another, every group of thoughtful people ex- 
hibits a small section to whom the word “radical” is applied. The term 
came into the political language of English-speaking nationals during the 
nineteenth century when members of the British House of Commons 
championed measures in the parliament which affected the lives of the 
poor. As a party, they adopted the name Liberal. Those opposed were 
the Whigs or the Conservatives. If very conservative they were called 
reactionaries. 

Our interest in the word was aroused by hearing it applied to a young 
woman for whose zeal and industry we have high respect. She gives 
herself so completely to the work entrusted to her by her congregation 
as to be titled a radical. She is impatient of traditional practices and is 
convinced that the hope of the future is bound up with winning the world, 
not only to her strong Christian faith but to a political and economic 
system of human relations that is of a highly idealistic order. She and 
many who have views similar to hers can be called “radicals.” They have 
little time for or patience with the present regime. 

The use of this word as a party label invites investigation. It is 
derived from a Latin word which means root. In our social regime, the 
title should mean an organization that proposes reforms along lines that 
have originated by going beneath the surface of political and economic 
customs. In the treatment of the word in Larned’s Cyclopedia of History 
Luther is cited as the first Radical. By the Cyclopedia Britannica, Charles 
James Fox in 1797 is reported to have spoken in favor of radical reform. 
Prior to them, but following the Reformation, the Puritans were described 
as radicals. Attention is drawn to a reversal of moral and ethical stand- 
ards. Those which the modern liberals champion are the opposites of 
Puritan sternness. In some of them religion is either ignored ,pr com- 
pletely denied. 

It is also observed that there are two sorts of Radicals; constructive 
and negative. The latter is entirely critical, fault-finding and pessimistic. 
Such a radical is a trouble maker. On the other hand most reforms are 
due to protests against reactionary policies and vested privileges. The 
danger to the church is often its deafness and blindness to the needs of 
changes. If it is true that though radicals are often predecessors of revolu- 
tions, yet their influence in disturbing the barrenness of conservatism is 
to their credit. 


For This | Pray 


By CLAYTON G. VAN DEUSEN 


Lorp, I believe; help Thou my unbelief. 
Leave not my cup of faith half full, I pray, 
So scant that it will fail me in the day 
My soul is stormed by trouble, fear, or grief; 
Nor let my faith be vanishing and brief, 
So that the eyes that light my soul decay: 
Lest, looking on Thy face, I turn away 
Unseeing, like the unrepentant thief. 


But fill my cup, Lord; let it overflow, 
That faith may pour from me to other men; 
May those who know me find the Christ I know, 
‘And turn from darkness to Thy light again. 
Grant me the greatest joy life can afford: 
To look with eyes of faith upon my Lord. 


Chatham, N. Y. 


Dr. Charles M. A. Stine 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 
and vice-president, member of the 
Executive Committee, and director of 
du Pont since 1930, was born in Nor-| 


wich, Conn., in 1882. 

He received the A.B., B.S. and A.M.) 
degrees at Gettysburg College and| 
went to Johns Hopkins on a fellowshipi| 
to win his doctor’s degree in 1907. In| 
1926, Gettysburg College awarded him 
the degree of Sc.D. He received the | 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Cum- | 
berland and Temple Universities. 

Dr. Stine was professor of chemistry 
at Maryland College for Women before | 
joining the du Pont staff in. 1907. He | 
was in charge of organic chemistry for 
five years and then was transferred to | 
the Wilmington office as head of the | 
Organic Division. Two years later, he | 
became assistant director of the Chem- | 
ical Department and from 1924 to 1930) 
was chemical director. | 

In 1940 Dr. Stine was awarded the | 
coveted Perkin Medal. An A. C. S. | 
member since 1917, he has served as 
councilor-at-large and local section | 
chairman. 

In an address which was quoted by | 
the American press in 1941, Dr. Stine | 
stated that the recent advances which | 
have been made through scientific re- | 
search and inventions are of such value | 
as to equal all of the material losses 
that have been incurred during this | 
war. When this declaration was quoted 
back to Dr. Stine he accepted it and 
added, “If people only had sense enough | 
to make the right use of the resources 
which God has made available.” 

Chairman of the Education Committee 
of the Board of Trustees of Tower Hill — 
School in Wilmington, and member of 
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Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour 


Amonc the heritages which the church of the present time has from 
the centuries during which Christians were persecuted is a series of sym- 
bols. Several, and the more frequently used of these, are arrangements 
of the initials of the names and titles of our Lord. The figure of a lamb 
was derived, one assumes, from John the Baptist’s words, “Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” The dove as the 
sign of the Holy Ghost is definitely declared in the New Testament, 

It is among symbols less frequently seen that one finds the drawing 
above, the fish. It was used by the early Christians because the word for 
fish in the Greek language consisted of five letters which are the initials 
of the phrase: Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour (I X Th U S). But tra- 
dition reports also concerning the symbol that it served as a sign by 
means of which the early believers could identify followers of Jesus to 
each other. One semi-historical story of its employment during the early 
centuries, when persecutions endangered the lives of confessors, describes 
a Christian tracing the outline of a fish in the sand by movements of his 
foot, thereby identifying himself to a fellow believer as one eligible to 
participate in the secret meetings for worship of a congregation. 

Such thought for mutual protection provides evidence of a valuation 
of the community of believers, to which the Christians have not hesitated 
to resort in periods of danger. It is not at all unlikely that in sections of 
Christendom where present political conditions restrict the open assem- 
blies of the followers of Christ, they again gather secretly. It could even 
be that the sign of the fish, or some equivalent thereof, has regained use. 

It is rumored with probable correctness that ties of religious faith 
among the Lutherans in nations involved in this war have been subjected 
to concealment. Their visibility can be promptly restored with the arrival 
of the peace and should be encouraged. 
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Rival council 

Tue American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches has been making its 
existence known rather emphatically 
in recent months. Latest coup of this 
fundamentalist organization, rival to 
the cet Council, has been to 
take over some of 
the Federal Coun- 
cil’s broadcast 
time on the Blue 
iY network. 

It is the fifteen- 
minute period at 
noon each Friday. 
The transfer of 
this free time resulted in a storm of 
objection to the Blue network pres- 


ident, Mr. Mark Woods, it is re- 
ported. 
Mr. Woods now announces that 


beginning in May the Friday time 
will be given for three months to the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
another newly created fundamental- 
ist organization. After August the 
time will be dealt out to various 
minority groups. 

Disturbance was caused earlier 
this year by the suggestion issued by 
the American Council that Amer- 
ican planes bomb Shinto shrines in 
Japan, in an attack on morale. This 
suggestion was wrongly attributed 


to the Federal Council by some/ 


/ 
newspapers, so that Federal spokes- 


men were obliged to clear up the 
confusion by a counter-statement. 


Council protests 

Tue American Council got into the 
newspapers recently by taking a 
stand, contrary to that of other re- 

. ligious bodies, against establishing a 
chief of chaplains of the Navy with 
a rank of captain. 

Officers of the American Council 
—Carl McIntire, president, and H. 
McAllister Griffiths, executive sec- 
retary—are deposed and unfrocked 
Presbyterian ministers, states Dr. 
William B. Pugh, stated clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Trouble in Hungary 


THE German occupation of Hun- 
gary may lead to extension into that 
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country of the quarrel between the 
Nazis and the churches. Among 
churchmen whose fate is being 
watched is the Lutheran bishop, 
Bela Kapi, who hinted in a speech 
before the upper house of the Hun- 


‘garian parliament last December 


that if totalitarian control of Hun- 
gary is attempted, the church would 
rise up to defend its “essential basic 
rights and vocation.” 

The tone of anti-Nazi resistance 
among Hungarian churches has of 
late become extremely sharp, Reli- 
gious News Service learns from 
Stockholm. A newly organized Hun- 
garian Ecumenical Council has 
adopted a 19-point statement affirm- 
ing opposition to Nazi doctrines, 
which were described as virtually 
abolishing the people’s spiritual free- 
dom, as being irreconcilable with the 
Ten Commandments, and as seeking 
to exalt the state above God. // 


No warship in window 

Tue destroyer escort in the arms 
of the Virgin Mary, as depicted in a 
stained glass window for a U. S. 
Navy chapel in Norfolk, will be re- 
placed by the figure of the Christ 
Child. Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 
designer of the window, states that 
“because the theme of the window 
has offended certain church groups,” 
it will be modified. The original idea 
for the window was given to Mr. 
Burnham “by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain then in charge of this par- 
ticular chapel,” he states. “I per- 
sonally feel that the idea we en- 
deavored to express was misinter- 
preted.” 


Missouri may not meet 

THERE has been great interest in 
Lutheran circles regarding what the 
Missouri Synod might say in its 1944 
convention regarding the Overture 
for Lutheran Unity issued by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Lutheran Conference. 

It now seems possible that nobody 
will know what they would say, for 
the Missouri Synod is considering 
the question of postponing the 1944 
convention. At the suggestion of Dr. 


J. W. Behnken, president, a poll is 
being conducted in all congregations 
of the synod on the question of post- 
ponement. The basis for the poll is 
the suggestion of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation urging | post- 
ponement for the duration of the war 
of conventions, trade shows, and 
other group meetings. 

All other major Lutheran. bodies 
plan conventions in 1944. 


Paying for praying 

THE sessions of the Kentucky leg- 
islature are opened with prayer. 
Eight clergymen were selected in 
1944 for opening these meetings of 
the Assembly. Each is to receive 
$100 for this, the Assembly decided. 

One member of the House pro- 
posed that each member be assessed 
$8, rather than “make the taxpayers 
pay for our prayers.” His motion 
was defeated. 


Looking ahead 

Two types of reconstruction work 
must be undertaken by American 
church bodies after the war, says Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis, foreign counselor 
for the Church Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction. 

One type of work is that which 
will be needed in Asia, Africa, and 
the Pacific. Reorganizing the mission 
fields must be undertaken in “the 
light of new conditions.” 

“A denomination or church inter- 
ested in a particular mission or area 
will naturally and rightly wish to 
continue to serve there,” he states. 
“But the Protestant Church as a 
whole will wish to study community 
needs within each area to determine . 
how it can be of greatest service.” 

The other type of work is that 
which will be required in Europe. 
“Simply the job of getting families 
reassembled after all that has be- 
fallen the various members, helping 


them to establish themselves in a 


home and to become contributing 
members of society again, will be a 
gigantic task, and one with which 
the local church is particularly well 
qualified to deal, if we can back them 
financially.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Lie-detector is coming in for 
considerable criticism at the hands 
of judges and other interested court 
officials. Though a 75 per cent suc- 
cess in its use is granted in more 
than 2,500 cases, this is not consid- 
ered satisfactory enough to make its 
use compulsory. Consequently at 
least two Apellate Divisions have de- 
cided against evidence obtained with 
a lie-detector, and a large number of 
judges as individuals are taking the 
same stand. Dr. J..A. Larson of the 
Psychopathic Clinic of the Record- 
er’s Court in Detroit says it can be 
no more trusted “than a criminal of 
doubtful veracity”; he doubts if the 
instrument will ever become as in- 
fallible as a fingerprint. One instance, 
cited as an illustration of the lie- 
detector’s limitations, is that of a 
broker on trial. Two appearances in 
court brought on severe anginal at- 
tacks. If, with his organic heart 
weakness, he had been subjected to 
a lie-detector test, he might have 
died manifesting all the symptoms of 
lying without proving anything. An- 
other point raised by lawyers who 
oppose the process is that its use con- 
travenes the rights of a defendant 
against self-incrimination. 


The Non-Catholic world is sorry 
for the difficulties and anxieties of 
the religious authorities at Rome. No 
self-respecting Protestant will be in- 
clined to gloat over the destruction 
of churches, nor the interference 
with worship that must naturally 
arise under the present conditions. 
Besides, all the sane world has a 
sense of cultural ownership in the 
historical and archaeological monu- 
ments of the “Eternal City.” But 
Protestant sympathy could be a lot 
more spontaneous if its own religious 
expression in Italy were not still sub- 
ject to certain restrictions of the 
penal code there. The cause of this 
is more in the will of the church than 
in the desire of the state. The pres- 
ent situation in Spain offers an illus- 
tration of the same animus. The 
World Council of Churches offices at 
Geneva recently issued the following 
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suggestive statement: “Most Prot- 
estant chapels are still closed, and no 
Protestant schools are allowed. There 
is compulsory Catholic religious edu- 
cation for Protestants in all state 
schools according to: recent reports. 
There therefore does not appear to 
have been any change or improve- 
ment in the Protestant situation in 
Spain.” 


Since You will be. hearing more 
and more of the “Maquis,” you will 
want a better acquaintance with 
their name. Like the word “‘quisling,” 
which has passed from a local to a 
general term of reproach, the word 
“Maquis” is passing from the desig- 
nation of the heavy undergrowth in 
which the bandits of Corsica hid to 
refer to the hideaway conditions of 
guerrilla fighters in occupied Europe, 
and in turn to the guerrillas them- 
selves. Thus a report just received 
from Belgium states that 20,000 in- 
habitants of Liege “have taken to the 


Maquis.” It is used in the same way | 


for the French underground, and no 
doubt is applied similarly to the 
Czecho-Slovakian guerrillas who 
have been summoned to be ready for 
a concerted attack on the rear of the 
Nazi retreat out of Russia. 


The Folks at home—especially 
those who take their religion se- 
riously—have been disturbed by the 
various doubts, Catholic as well as 
Protestant and Jewish, cast upon the 
earlier statements concerning the 
“religious upsurge” in our armed 
forces. Stress is laid upon. the dis- 
couraging reaction that tends to set 
in on the fighting front after a des- 
perate conflict. The physical and 
mental reactions are natural after 
violent and bloody strife, and the 
moral and spiritual forces of the sol- 
diers are inevitably involved. Many 
of us still wince over the remem- 
brances of the ebbing moral tidal 
wave that followed World War I. 
There must be resistive influences 
supplied to help the soldiers—a 
deeper foundation for the religion 
that has risen because of the dangers 
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of war; a profounder sense of respon- 
sibility to the folks waiting anxiously 
at home, and a corresponding sense 
of response on their part to those 
away from home. Peculiarly here at 
home is the service of faith in and 
through the church on the spot, es- 
pecially its inward reality. It is good 
to recall the warning of the Arch- 
bishop of York concerning “the bore- 
dom of congregations at public serv- 
ices where the ritual seems too com- 
plicated.” “It is tragic,” he says, “‘to 
see a crowd of men in church unin- 
terested in a service, because the 
hymns are sung to unfamiliar tunes; 
because the length of the prayers 
makes them restless or inattentive; 
or because the sermon concerns mat- 
ters which are remote from the daily 
interest.” 


Minor Items of news reveal that: 
Japanese leaders think they must 
have been taught the wrong kind of 
geography when they were young. 
They had no idea until lately that the 
Pacific Ocean was so small....A 
German-controlled paper in Brussels 
recently complained because the 
front coaches on Belgian trains were 
consistently unoccupied. It is be- 
cause, in the growing cases of sabo- 
tage, the head cars are most liable 
to derailment. . . . The Mayo doctors 
are using tree moss as a surgical 
dressing. This is a return to an 
emergency military practice by 
Napoleon’s surgeons, and likely 
earlier. Experiments are being made 
to better its powers of absorption 
when properly dried and treated. As 
it is, it is better than cotton....A 
Posen newspaper reports that phono- 
graph records are played in German 
retail stores to soothe the nerves of 
customers agitated by empty shelves. 
... . Professors at Michigan State 
College report that eggs oil-dipped 
eighteen months ago and stored at 
thirty-one degrees lost practically no 
moisture and were perfectly pre- 
served. The oil is fortified with a 
disinfectant that stops the action of 
harmful organisms but does not 
penetrate the shell. 


Crucial Problem Number One 


The Most Crucial Problem Confronting the Church in 


Christian Education 


Tus was the question posed to a number of the younger members of 
the theological faculties by the Executive Secretary of the U. L. C. A.’s 
Board of Education. Four replies are here presented to the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN. These answers may be summarized in this sentence: The need 
for intelligent and Christian leadership, fully aware of the nature of our 
cultural crisis, and capable of teaching effectively the Gospel to lost souls. 


Need for Intelligent and 


Christian Leadership 


By JOHN SCHMIDT, 
Department of Homiletics, 
Theological Southern Seminary 


Prof. John Schmidt 


Ir would be easy to list several 
crucial problems which confront the 
church in Christian Education: the 
decreasing number of men in prepa- 
ration for the ministry; the serious 


plight of our colleges as a result ri 


the war program of our government; 
the long-term struggle of the church- 
supported school against tax-main- 
tained institutions; the inadequate 
opportunities given our young wom- 
en to prepare for fuller service in 
the church; the place of Christian 
education in relation to the public 
school; the continuing slump in the 
enrollment of our Sunday schools, 
and many more. 

But which one is “the most crucial 
problem”? It would be unfair to 
slight any by selecting one. 

If we look closely, however, we 
discover that all these pressing prob- 
lems are only results. Could their 
cause be solved, we would be well 
on the way to overcoming the others. 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff recently 
wrote in his column entitled, ‘From 
College Windows”: “There is no 
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hope for Lutheran colleges unless 
the church awakens to their need of 
intelligent support.” Is this a key? 
If every Lutheran were convinced 
of the necessity for intelligent and 
Christian leadership, our concen- 
trated determination would soon 
overcome specific obstacles. This, 
then, is our most crucial problem. 
If we saw the desperate need for 
intelligent leadership in the pulpit, 
we would supply our most capable 
young men and we would give our 
seminaries the resources they need 


_for effective work. 


If we recognized the need for in- 
telligent, Christian leadership in in- 
dustry, in labor organizations, in 
business, the professions amd gov- 
ernment, we would not hesitate to 
take every step needed to strengthen 
our colleges in finances, in personnel 
and in students, 

If we had eyes to see the oppor- 
tunities wasted daily by our failure 
to train and use the young woman- 
hood of the church, we would de- 
mand immediate revision and expan- 
sion of our program so that this 
latent power could be used. 

And so with our other problems. 
Inadequate support, insufficient stu- 
dents and every other difficulty can 
be overcome by those who firmly 
believe in the need. 

® Let those who know the oppor- 
tunities and dangers which make so 
urgent the need for leadership share 
their convictions until the cause of 
Christian Education be given the 
place of urgency which it deserves. 


Teachers Aware of 


Cultural Crisis 


By JOSEPH SITTLER, Jr., 
Department of Systematic Theology, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


THE most crucial problem for the 
church in Christian education is to 
fashion institutions which shall con- 


front a completely secularized cul- 
ture with the importance of its omis- 
sions! These omissions, as they ap- 
pear in the life of the mind—that | 
aspect of culture which is the pro- 
per concern of the educator—can be 
generalized in a phrase: The intel- 
lectual tradition of the western 
world, for the first time in its long 

and rich history, has sought to erect — 
and sustain the life of the mind upon 
a world-view from which all tran- 
scendental presuppositions have 
been obliterated! The social sciences 
have been factualized, philosophy 
naturalized, religion psychologized, 
the arts personalized and_ sociol- 
ogized into an irresponsible cat- 
aloguing of protoplasmic pleasures. 

The result has been a radical dis- 
tortion of the life of the mind. When 
all realities that are not amenable to 
the statistical treatment of the 
frog’s-eye view of an arrogant nat- 
ural and social science are denied 
by the intelligence, there arises out 
of life’s depth and vast unsystematic 
a protest—a protest whose content 
is precisely that opaque brutality of 
present fact under which life in our 
time writhes and claws in unspeak- 
able misery and dishonor. Just as 
men who will not hear the pleadings 
of the love of God must find correc- 
tion and restoration in the judg- 
ments of His wrath, so the life of the 
mind, when it chooses to ignore the 
proportional and harmonious claims 
of a vital “common sense”—a com- 
mon sense informed and nurtured 
by rootedness in the whole life of 
the whole man—must find its bitter 
knowledge and its way to restoration 
by way of the shallows and miseries 
of a dehumanized culture. 

The disease of our time is a disease 
of the mind—and in the mind its 
cure must be begun. A school is 
essentially a fellowship of learning. 
So by a swift logic we come to this 
statement of our problem: Our 
schools must become a fellowship of. 
teachers whose first and indispensa- 
ble qualification shall be an acute 
and troubled awareness of precisely 
what is the cultural crisis of our 
time. The instructor who has no 
comprehension of this crisis, or who 


- manifests no disposition to confront 


it, ponder it, dedicate his gifts to the 
restoration of man in ways relevant 
to the spiritual character of this 
crisis—has no place in the fellowship 
of learning which calls itself a Chris- 
tian college. 
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There must, therefore, be a real- 
istic assessment of the teacher’s 
qualifications—realistic in the sense 
that these qualifications shall be rel- 
evant to the one task beside which 
there are no comparable tasks. The 
first question to which an answer 
must be sought must be: 

@ What is the relation of this per- 
son to this task in this time? 

The road to sanity will be re- 
sumed; and the same generation 
which trod the road of secularism to 
its futile end will also be the com- 
pany of pilgrims who turn with that 
road’s turning. From Spengler to 
Flewelling, Sorokin, and Maritain 
the disease has been seen and de- 
scribed. And into the indistinction 
of their several remedies exuberant 
life will thrust an answer. Whether 
that answer be a frantic improvisa- 
tion, or a diagnosis which shall be 
also the first step toward our human 
restoration to our royal, responsible 
_ estate, as sons of God, is the crucial 
question of our time. 


Teaching the Word of God 


By PAUL E. HUFFMAN, 
Department of Old Testament, 
Northwestern Theological Seminary 


/ 
Prof. Paul E. Huffman 


Preruaps the greatest problem con- 
fronting the church in Christian edu- 
cation becomes apparent when we 
begin to analyze the term “Christian 
Education.” The cruciality of the 
matter becomes evident when we 
say it with special accent on the ad- 
jective. Education, in the factual 
elements of learning, cannot be dif- 
ferent, whether it is carried on un- 
der the auspices of the church or 
some other of the so-called secular 
organizations, The term “Christian” 
can refer only to the character or 
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“flavor” in education that is “re- 


flected” from the lives of administra- 
tors and teachers as well as the lives 
of students, and to those things 
which mediate the power to create 
such “flavor.” Two parts hydrogen 
and one part oxygen make water for 
the heathen as well as for the Chris- 
tian; but the Gospel alone can create 
the buoyance which we associate 
with the man of God in Christ. It is 
this quality which adds to all his 
knowledge a certain ethical value. 
The mere fact that he gained his 
knowledge under the supervision of 
a particular organization, even 
though it be the church, cannot give 
this result—only the Gospel can do 
it. 

® Herein lies the crux of Chris- 
tian education. To the curriculum 
must somehow be added the positive 
content of the Gospel. Even the fact 
—important as it is—that Christians 


‘do the teaching, is not enough: they 


must teach the Gospel. The thing 
that we sometimes refer to vaguely 
as Christian “atmosphere” is mere 
sentimentalism unless there is pos- 
itive impartation of specific, dynamic, 
creative content. 

This latter element is not to be 
mistaken for psychological readjust- 
ment or integration, as it is some- 
times called. A man meets God, and 
the creative result is the thing alone 
which can distinguish him as Chris- 
tian. No amount of knowledge or 
learning—however accurate or 
much-adorned with pious parapher- 
nalia or ecclesiastical equipment— 
can produce the result which will 
justify the designation “Christian 
Education.” Life, the product of a 
reconciliation between God in Christ 
and the individual, deserves the 
name Christian. 

Obviously, then, the church will 
have to accept as her problem the 
one which has always distinguished 
her, namely, the impartation of that 
Word through which men are recon- 
ciled to God in Christ. Historically 
she has found many ways and op- 
portunities for doing this; and one of 
them has been the operation of 
schools in which, along with the task 
of imparting the common wisdom of 
this world, she has imparted the 
knowledge of God. Unfortunately, 
there have been times recently when 
the deep genius of her peculiar task 
has been lost so that she has had to 
try to maintain her right wrongly by 
claiming that she could teach “Chris- 


tian” philosophy, psychology,. eco- 
nomics, sociology, and science gen- 
erally. She has also vaguely sought 
to justify herself by arbitrarily giv- 
ing the impression that these things 
were Christian merely because the 
church taught them. 

® The deepest problem in Chris- 
tian education is, therefore, as it has 
always been, the problem of the 
church’s impartation of the peculiar, 
life-giving Word of God to those 
whose education she has undertaken, 
and to do this in such a way that her 
students may be brought face to face 
with Christ by whom, alone, they are 
made Christian. 


The Plight of the Soul 


By RICHARD R. SYRE, 
Department of Biblical Theology, 
Western Theological Seminary 


Prof. Richard R. Syre 


THE most crucial problem of the 
church is not organization nor num- 
bers nor even missionary ardor, but 
the desperate plight of the soul of 
man. For this soul has been speed- 
ing in the relentless clasp of a soul- 
less automaton toward the kingdoms 
of the world and their glory, and is 
finding now amidst pain and destitu- 
tion that the kingdoms are tyrannies, 
and their glory is only cold and 
brutal efficiency. 

What to our fathers has been a 
distant idol draped in the shining 
garments of the pleasures of life, to 
which they sacrificed surreptitiously 
the furnishings of their spiritual 
home, some morality and some in- 
tegrity, some freedom and some 
Christian faith, has become to us an 
oppressive Moloch who sneeringly 
consumes our spiritual inheritance 
and blows into our faces the dry dust 
of futility. (Continued on page 17) 
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HAPPENINGS IN UME HOME 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL 

@ We are trying to make use of a 
family council for the discussion of the 
problems of various members of the 
home and of the family as a whole, and 
for the settlement of vexing questions 
and difficulties which arise. Just who 
should be included in the council seems 
hard to determine. At what age is a 
child old enough to take part in the 
family council? 


PARTICIPATION in a family council 
is like taking part in any other en- 
terprise in which other persons are 
involved. Participation will naturally 
be on an increasing scale, beginning 
with mere. listening, and arriving 
years later at valuable suggestions, 
criticisms and plans. For the first 
few years of a child’s life he will not 
be able even to listen with much un- 
derstanding to such discussions. 
There will be a few things of which 
he will get a more or less vague un- 
derstanding. Later he will grasp 
more. He may then express himself 
in his childish way, which will not 
constitute a direct suggestion but out 
of which older members may derive 
some idea of his needs and interests. 

At school age, boys arid girls will 
have lots of suggestions, largely their 
own personal desires. Where there 
are a number of children, their ex- 
pressions will serve to counterbal-/ 
ance one another, and in the process 
they will learn some of the impor- 
tant aspects of democracy. As they 
advance in experience and in degree 
of maturity they will gain the more 
thoughtful attention of other family 
members. Their words will bear 
more weight. From year to year the 
deliberations of the council will be- 
come increasingly mature, and larger 
satisfaction will be found in the in- 
terplay of the various personalities. 

In the background of the family 
council there should always be a 
reserve of parental authority and 
wisdom which can be called into play 
in an emergency. This is particularly 
true if the children are rather young. 
After all, the minds of children can- 
not be permitted to adopt foolish de- 
' cisions or action. For the best results 
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parents will lead the democratic 
process, offer suggestions, accept 
conclusions as far as possible and use 
authority with all possible tact. 


FACTORS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


@ Today we hear many references to 
religious education in homes. What can 
parents do besides teach the Bible and 
discipline the children? 

PRACTICALLY everything that hap- 
pens to a person, young or older, is 
a kind of education. Some experi- 
ences are decidedly helpful, while 
others are detrimental. Such neg- 
ative experiences ought to be elim- 
inated as far as possible; but in the 
cases where elimination is impos- 
sible, personal conferences and 
wholesome experiences ought to be 
introduced to neutralize the un- 
wholesome effects. Many ,occur- 
rences and activities have very di- 
rect religious meaning. In other 
cases the religious influence is more 
indirect, and in still others there is 
no discernible spiritual element. It 
is almost possible to say that the 
whole experience of living together 
in a family is religious education; 
for every angle of every personality 
is touched and modified in some 
way. 

There are some factors which may 
be introduced into home life with 
the specific purpose of influencing 
lives toward Christian faith and life. 
Some of them are mentioned below: 

1. Devout living on the part of 
parents. Example is contagious, and 
nowhere is it more so than in the 
family. Irreligious living is also con- 
tagious. 

2. Family worship, in which all 
family members have a part in plan- 
ning and in carrying out the plans. 

3. Creation of Christian atmos- 
phere, which is dependent on the at- 
titudes, habits and quality of life of 
the older members of the home. 

4. Instruction in the Bible and 
Christian beliefs by means of story- 
telling, reading to children, explain- 
ing facts and acts, and taking time 
to talk over questions that arise. 


5. Loyalty of parents to the church 
and active service in the church; 
these have a profound influence on 
children. 

6. Fair play in all dealings with 
children. Absence of this factor will 
undo many other good acts and in- 
fluences. 

7. Confidential relationships with 
children and young people, including 
a readiness to discuss with them any 
matter which may come up, without 
hesitancy or embarrassment. In some 
cases it may be desirable for parents 
to open certain subjects or questions, 
if children do not bring them up. 

8. Sharing a wide variety of ex- 
periences with children and adoles- 
cents is effective education. 

To these suggestions many could 
be added; but these are among the 
most important, from the standpoint 
of effectiveness. 


HIGH INTELLIGENCE—HELP 
OR HINDRANCE? 


@ The question has been raised in 
our discussion group whether too high 
a degree of intelligence may become a 
hindrance to a successful marriage. To 
me such a condition seems ridiculous; 
but I should like an opinion. 


Sucu a‘situation is quite possible, 
though it.could just as well be stated 
in the opposite manner. Too wide a 
difference in the mental capacity of 
husband and wife may give rise to 
such widely different ways of view- 
ing the whole and the parts of life 
that harmony may be seriously dis- 
turbed. If one does little thinking or 
reasoning about life, and does that 
in a superficial way, while the other 
delves deeply into the meaning of 
things, they are living in two very 
different worlds. In such a case the 
better mind should make sufficient 
adaptation to the other to maintain 
enough community of thought and 
manner of life for harmonious living. 
Christian love can bridge wide gaps. 

Such discrepancies ought to be — 
discovered before marriage. The dis- 
covery of harmonies and incompati- 
bilities is a major function of court- 
ship. Once marriage has taken place, 
one ought, to “move heaven and 
earth” to make it successful. 

A famous philosopher, asked 
whether his wife too was a philos- 
opher, replied, “No, I don’t want an- 
other philosopher at home.” He, 
like numerous others, desired re- 
laxation in the home fellowship, and 
thus found harmony. 
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OBSTACLE AVOIDED — mrs. Benson Sees a Way Out 


.TuHE French’s house looked freshly 
washed and spring-like in the early 
afternoon sunshine. But so did 
everything else on such a gorgeous 
day. 

“Want me to stop for you after the 
meeting?” asked Jerry, as he pulled 
up at the curb. 

“No, thanks. I haven’t an idea how 
long this will last. Thanks for bring- 
ing me. See you later.” 

Mrs. French opened the door as 
the chime sounded softly. 

“I think it’s so nice to be an- 
nounced by a melodious chime in- 
stead of a harsh peal. Makes me feel 
much more courteous, even though 
I have no choice in the matter.” 

“I was only thinking of my own 
ears when we had the chime in- 
stalled. I’m glad it pleases our guests 
too. And I’m especially glad you’re 
the first one here this afternoon. I 
think we may run into a snag, and I 
wondered what you thought I ought 
to do.” 

“Struck a snag? My husband 
thought he had everything smoothed 
out at the cabinet meeting. No, 
thanks, I'll keep my hat on. It’s so 
small I hardly know it’s on my head. 
What sort of snag have you struck? 
I thought this meeting was simply to 
work out in more detail the things 
the Ladies’ Aid is to do to help with 
the School of Missions—hospitality, 
and things like that.” 

“Well, at the cabinet meeting— 
and by the way, I do think your hus- 
band’s very clever to think of having 
all the organizations represented in 
a meeting of that sort.” 

“T wish I could claim credit for the 
idea for my husband, but to be hon- 
est Pll have to admit that the plan 
isn’t original. The Parish and Church 
School Board have been advocating 
it for a long while.” 

“Isn’t that funny? This is the first 
congregation I’ve been in where 
they had such a thing.” 

“Tt takes a while for anything new 
to seep through to the local congre- 
gations. It just happens that my hus- 
band tries out most of the things ad- 
vocated by the U. L. C. A. Of course, 
he has to adapt them to our group.” 
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“As I was saying, at the cabinet 
meeting we were taking for granted 
that the Ladies’ Aid would continue 
to do as they have done for some 
time and not want to have suppers 
or bazaars or anything of that na- 
ture, at least for the duration. Now 
it seems that Mrs. Jeffers and some 
of her friends think we should re- 
vive the Spring Supper they always 
used to have. And I know Mr. 
Lathrop doesn’t want anything to 
compete with the School of Mis- 
sions.” 

“But how can they, with rationing 
and all that?” 

“They have some scheme worked 
out by which they can get people to 
donate points. They think that with 
more money in town than there has 
ever been, the church ought to be 
getting more of it than the people 
can contribute themselves. This one 
group is quite stirred up about it. 
They say that since we’ve a program 
in the Ladies’ Aid meetings every 
month, they are not like the old days 
atralla 

“They don’t seem to realize that 
the patterns for Ladies’ Aids are 
changing. With all these new people 
to be drawn into the church—there 
goes your chime again.” 

“T think it’s Mrs. Benson. Yes, it 
is. Hello, there. I’m so glad you got 
here early. Mrs. Lathrop and I have 
been talking about Mrs. Jeffers’ 
bombshell.” 

“That's why I came.” She smiled 
at me. “I know I told you I was go- 
ing to Red Cross and couldn’t make 
it; but when Mrs. French told me 
about this new development, I got 
a neighbor to take my place.” 

“Tm just sorry we didn’t bring 
you over.” 

“T have the car today. I’ll take you 
home. Just drop my coat in the din- 
ing room, Mrs. French. My, how 
cozy your fire looks.” Mrs. Benson 
sank onto a low stool before the 
screen. She’s the sort of person who 
ean do that without looking insig- 
nificant. “I’ve been thinking about 
Mrs. Jeffers ever since you called me 
this morning. I called her to ask 
about Mary and give her a chance 


to tell me about it. And I see her 
point.” 

Mrs. French and I must have 
looked our amazement, for she 
laughed at our expressions. “Don’t 
be alarmed. I’m not advocating go- 
ing back to the days when we gave 
the town~a dollar- dinner for fifty 
cents and called it church work. But 
I do see what Mrs. Jeffers is driving 
at. She and some of our other mem- 
bers feel that they ought to be doing 
more for the church. They can’t see 
that attending meetings, listening to 
speeches and giving their money is 
really doing anything.” 

“But can’t they see that meetings 
of that sort are a means of keeping 
our members informed about the 
work of the church and drawing into 
its life women who might need to be 
made to feel at home?” 

“They won’t be able to see that 
until the kind of meetings we are 
having now begin to produce re- 
sults.” 

“But how,” demanded Mrs. 
French, “are we going to measure 
‘results’ ?” 

“By a general improvement in 
congregational morale, I suppose. 
We are getting there. This School of 
Missions is one evidence. I’ve been 
here long enough to remember a 
time when the idea of the Ladies’ 
Aid and the Missionary Society 
working on the same project would 
have been out of the question.” 

“Really?” 

“Really! But I won’t go into that. 
To get back to Mrs. Jeffers. I don’t 
honestly think she’s as interested in 
the money as she is in feeling that 
she’s working at something worth 
while. Now, tell me if I’m wrong. 
Didn’t I hear that at some schools 
they have a congregational dinner 
the last night and show a movie of 
work abroad? Couldn’t we have the 
dinner, a freewill offering, and so 
really contribute to the school?” 

“Perfect! I knew if I laid the 
problem in your lap, you’d find a so- 
lution. Isn’t she wonderful, Mrs. 
Lathrop?” Before I could answer, 
the chime sounded a third time. The 
rest of the committee were here. 


THE CHURCHS TASK 


Participation in Care of Juvenile Delinquency Imperative 


By ELWIN A. MILLER, Protestant Chaplain, New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial School at Industry 


Le 
located near Industry, N. Y 


Tue church has a grave respon- 
sibility in helping to stem the tide 
of crime which is engulfing our 
youth. 

The New York State Agricultural 
and Industrial School located at In- 
dustry, N. Y., has committed to it by 
the Children’s Court Judges of the 
Commonwealth of New York boys 


from every section, except Deri f j 
York City, Orange and Rocklan 


Counties. Therefore, the number of 
boys entering the school, and the of- 
fences for which they enter, serve 
well as a pulse-beat indicating symp- 
toms and causes in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency in the State of New 
York, and in part throughout our 
land. 

Two years ago the school’s popula- 
tion hovered between 325 and 350 
boys, with the average length of stay 
of sixteen months for each boy. In 
order to handle the greater number 
of boys committed by the Children’s 
Courts of the state, it has been neces- 
sary to increase the population by a 
hundred boys, with the average time 
served by each boy down to twelve 
months, which authorities agree is 
below the safe minimum time needed 
for rehabilitation. The school reached 
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its maximum capacity in June and 
had to close its doors to further in- 
take for that month, despite the fact 
that commitments had increased. The 
boys turned away from Industry had 
to remain in detention homes or 
longer on probation. 


SUPERVISION LACKING 


The greatest cause for the increase 
in juvenile delinquency has been the 
lack of adequate parental and com- 
munity supervision. This lack of 
supervision is not absent during 
peace times, but is intensified in any 
period when a nation is at war. For 
the boys of our country there is.a 
decided lack of male supervision and 
guidance, where fathers, male teach- 
ers, recreation directors, older 
brothers, probation and parole 
agents have gone either into defense 
industries, which are more lucrative 
positions, or the military services. 
An adolescent boy needs sustained 
association with an older male in 
whom he can realize his male ego 
ideal. The church has lost much of 
its manpower—both laity and clergy. 
Relatively speaking, however, the 
pastors of our land still remain the 
most constant factor in this world of 


change. It is therefore encouraging 
to know that the ministry, with in- 
creased interest and awareness, is 
tackling the growing problem of 
juvenile delinquency in conjunction 
with local welfare agencies. 


UNCHURCHED FAMILIES 


Everything done effectively is 
done with a plan containing well 
thought out criteria. Now is the ap- 
pointed time for the church to make 
its plans through a program of evan- 
gelism and social missions to reach 
those approaching delinquency’ and 
those already under the surveillance 
of the law. Most: Protestant boys 
coming to the state school represent 
unchurched families. If these boys 
have gone to church at all, their at- 
tendance has lapsed within the last 
year or two before commitment. 
Therefore a plan to affect the causes 
of juvenile delinquency must reach 
the unchurched families who pro- 
vide the greater bulk of our juvenile 
population. In formulating a plan for 
a church, the local leaders should 
gather their facts and formulate their 
criteria from those in the church and 
state who are in central positions, 
that is, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Board of Social Missions, the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Chil- 
dren’s Court Judge, the Chief of 
Police, and the Director of Probation. 
Both the positions and the experi- 
ences of these persons are of value 
to the work. 

Each year, hundreds of thousands 
of boys throughout the United States 
are placed on probation, in institu- 
tions, and on parole. The church has 
a responsibility to know them and 
offer its spiritual guidance and ther- 
apy. Matching the church’s respon- 
sibility with reality, we find that the 
majority of the unchurched delin- 
quents remain unchurched because 
the church has not sought them out, 
offered a program of sustained per- . 
sonal counseling, or instructed them 
for church membership. To know 
these unchurched people, the church 
must find them, take the initiative, 
and be organized for a program of 


positive and aggressive action. 


QUALIFIED FOR CONTACTS 


A group of city and rural churches 
should be organized, and from this 
organization should be carefully se- 
lected a minister who is qualified to 
work as a contact man in the chil- 
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dren’s court. He should know all the 
cases of juvenile delinquency that 
come through the court and their 
disposition. He is the one who in- 
forms a local pastor that his boy is 
in trouble, or finds a pastor for the 
unchurched boy. By this procedure 
all boys placed on probation, in in- 
stitutions, or on parole, will have 
available to them the spiritual guid- 
ance and friendship of a pastor. To 
establish a contact minister and his 
program in the children’s court, the 
church must take the initiative. To 
bring unchurched boys into the 
church is the job of the church and 
not of the children’s court. 

A working arrangement of this 
plan in a modified form is in effect 
at the state school. 


PAROLE AGENT'S WORK 


When a boy is committed to the 
school, the parole agent representing 


Rev. Elwin A. Miller, 
Protestant Chaplain at the 
School for Juvenile Delinquents 


the school, gets the religious history 
of the boy from both parents and the 
contact minister in the boy’s com- 
munity who is working with the 
Protestant chaplain at the school. 
Where the boy has no church or pas- 
tor, the contact minister selects the 
proper pastor. While he is at the 
state school, the boy’s pastor keeps 
in contact with him by letter and an 
occasional visit, and counsels with 
the family and tries to rehabilitate 
the family and secure their member- 
ship in the local church. 

During his stay at the school, the 
boy becomes active in a program of 
religious education and _ worship. 
From the religious history of the boy 
in his community, the chaplain is 
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able to determine a boy’s spiritual 
needs. Classes of religious instruc- 
tion are a part of the academic cur- 
riculum and are integrated with the 
other courses of study. Each boy 
attends at least one of seventeen 
classes of religious instruction of- 
fered per week. Three hours of in- 
struction per week are in special 
classes, preparing boys for baptism 
and confirmation. Some boys are 
baptized and confirmed on the cam- 
pus. Last year over one hundred 
boys were baptized and seven were 
confirmed. This year there will be a 
confirmation class of twenty. All ex- 
cept the Baptist boys are prepared 
for baptism and are baptized on the 
campus. Baptist boys are encouraged 
to be baptized when they return 
home on parole and local Baptist 
ministers are notified to that effect. 
Evangelical and Reformed and Lu- 
theran boys are prepared for confir- 
mation and confirmed on the school 
campus in that the chaplain is a Lu- 
theran. Episcopal boys are asked to 
be confirmed shortly after they re- 
turn home. 

Holy Communion is offered in the 
chapel for all boys who are con- 
firmed in churches that offer con- 
firmation, and to all other boys who 
have been eligible for communion in 
their home churches. Out of 235 
Protestant boys on the campus, only 
thirty-five are eligible to take com- 
munion. In St. Andrew’s Chapel, the 
Protestant chapel, there is a boys’ 
organization made up of ushers, altar 
boys, boys’ choir, and others taking 
an active part in the worship serv- 
ices. Boy activity in the chapel is not 
only for immediate worship experi- 
ence, but for developing apprecia- 
tions and training for local churches. 


PAROLEES 


Through this plan’s functioning at 
the school, boys on parole are placed 
in immediate contact with their local 
pastors. Because of the viciousness 
of certain community attitudes to- 
wards boys who have committed 
disturbing crimes within their home 
communities and have been at state 
schools because of them, and because 
of the boy’s emotional conflicts and 
tensions, as he faces these attitudes, 
each boy presents an emergency sit- 
uation which must be handled by a 
skilled and understanding minister 
coincident with the boy’s leaving the 
institution and returning to his 


home. Without a plan, most boys 
would not return to their local 
churches and would in a very short 


‘time revert to the tendencies which 


caused their commitment to the 
school. Thus, for boys who have a 
record of inadequate social function- 
ing and irresponsibility for church 
attendance, which can also be said of 
most of their parents, the new parole 
plan has certain necessary controls. 

When a boy leaves the school on 
parole, he is given a form which he 
must present and have signed imme- 
diately by his local pastor. The boy 
must of necessity become the active 
agent and seek out his pastor. A sec- 
ond form which the boy has from his 
chaplain, he is to tell his pastor to re- 
tain, for the recording of his reli- 
gious performance, such as church 
and Sunday school attendance, 
young people’s activities and visits 
with his pastor. The latter form is 
for a six-months period, at the end 
of which time the pastor mails it to 
the chaplain at the school and re- 
ceives a subsequent form. Some 
juvenile delinquents will not make 
an adequate parole adjustment un- 
der any plan, but it is safe to believe 
that at least fifty per cent will and 
thus the effort is worth while. 


CIVIL RESPONSIBILITY 

When the local pastor deals with 
a boy who is either on probation or 
parole, he must never lose sight of 
the fact that the state or government 
has become the legal and actual 
guardian of the boy. Therefore, the 
state is directly responsible for the 
care and disposition of the boy. Of 
necessity, therefore, all social wel- 
fare assistance to the boy and his 
family, other than the spiritual care 
which a pastor is best able to pro- 
vide, must be handled by and 
through the state’s representatives. 
On the other hand, the parole agent 
and probation officer welcome a 
wisely aggressive pastor and are 
most anxious to co-operate with him 
in the rehabilitation of the boy and 
his family. 

- Therefore, the local church must 
be aware of the needs of its com- 
munity. It must organize itself. It 
must draw on the resources of its 
community. And the pastor himself 
must give a generous portion of his 
time as a spiritual counselor to those 
who are so desperately in need of 
what he so expertly can give. 


MINISTERS TOMORROW? 


By C. P. HARRY, Secretary, U. L. C. A. Board of Education 


Tuat the church will need ministers tomorrow no one disputes. We 
are passing through one of the great overturns in history. What the future 
holds depends on how men respond to God today and tomorrow. While the 
true “Light lightens every man coming into the world,” men’s response in 
individual instances and in many groups results from the leadership which 
God has given some men as their responsibility. The church of tomorrow 


becomes what its ministers are today. 


There has been no time in the history of our Church when a finer lot 
of men comprised her ministry. Neither has there been any time when 


our seminaries were better equipped 
for their work, or have had better 
faculties. Our means for training 
and developing a strong ministry are 
definitely superior. The future 
should look bright. It does, except 
for one or two matters to which the 


Church’s attention must be drawn. /7 


Even if the war should be over 
soon and many return to civilian 
life, the enrollment in the seminaries 
will be greatly reduced. The draft 
has taken many men who might 
have become ministers. Some of 
them will still be called of God and 
will heed His call and return to col- 
lege and seminary. Many will not 
hear the call. The supply of men for 
our ministry five years from now is 
very definitely short. What can be 
done about it? 

The importance of the work of the 
ministry must be brought home to 
our boys. Parents’ attitudes, the 
manner of the minister himself in the 
parish, his interests and the atten- 
tion he gives to boys are vital factors 
in securing the interest of youth in 
the greatest work God gives any 
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man to do. Teachers in high school 
and even in junior high school have 
a big responsibility here. Not only 
in speaking directly of the ministry, 
but in their whole attitude toward 
the church and her full-time work- 
ers—whether ministers, deaconesses 
or lay workers. A slur is harder to 
combat than a direct attack. A casual 
word of praise and commendation 
goes farther than even a formal ap- 
proval. Our teachers in school and 
Sunday school can do much to lead 
boys to value the ministry properly. 
The alert attention and high esteem 
of the whole church for her ministry 
are the biggest factors in leading 
boys to estimate the minister’s true 
service and worth to the community 
and the Kingdom. 


OMITTED IN MANY SCHOOLS 

This is the more important be- 
cause the work of the ministry re- 
ceives no attention in Vocational 
Guidance Courses in most schools. 
Other kinds of work are described 
in detail, the qualifications noted, 
and the prospects furnished; but not 


the ministry. That is left to each 
church to do for itself. Perhaps many 
churches would rather have it so. 
Perhaps ours is among them. But it 
does mean that we are handicapped 
in securing a right rating for the 
ministry in most boys’ minds. It 
seems something apart—a queer sort 
of thing that is not included in the 
general line-up. Boys want to be 
with the crowd. They want to do 
what everyone esteems highly. They 
dislike being thought queer. Yet 
that is what this situation (perhaps 
unconsciously) means to the boy. 
We have to work the harder in our 
Sunday schools and homes to put the 
work of the ministry in its right 
place. 

Of course this is only one aspect 
of the total damage done by our too 
great insistence on the separation of 
church and state so that we have 
built up an educational system in 
which the center of life—religion—is 
omitted or left to one side. Much of 
the church’s impotence in the pres- 
ent crisis is due to the fact that we 
have placed ourselves on the side 
lines, when we ought to have been 
carrying the ball. However that may 
be, it means that every pastor and 
every leader in every congregation 
must see to it that the work of the 
ministry is brought home to the boys 
in ways which will lead them to 
think highly of what is a most noble 
and useful life work. All boys need 
so to regard the ministry that those 
to whom God has given gifts and 
whom He may call into full-time 
service in the church may hear that 
call. This is the more important in 
these days when the needs of the 
nation are so evident and the call for 
scientists; doctors, engineers and 
other professions so great. We are 
in danger of gaining the whole world 
and losing our own souls. The work 
of the ministry is to take the lead 
in saving souls. We need ministers 


as never before. We must make the - 


great work clear and compelling to 
our boys. 


“TOP NOTCHERS" REFUSED 

There is another danger to our 
ministry today—quite small if looked 
at in one way, but dangerous if we 
look at it squarely. This danger is 
that we lose some of our “top notch” 
men by refusing them a place in our 
ministry. This affects very few men. 
That is why we do not notice it. But 
the men it affects are vital. It would 
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be easy to name a dozen young men 
who either have been refused by 
examining committees or who were 
discouraged from even seeking a call 
in our church because they had ac- 
quired a broader vision of the Gos- 
pel than the pattern of our present 
set-up permits. Nothing is so tragic 
in a church’s life as when it mistakes 
its formulation of doctrine for the 
Truth or its order of worship for 
prayer, or its organization for the 
Kingdom of God. We do not think 
of this as a serious matter, but it is. 
There are men of outstanding abil- 
ity, consecration and insight who 
should have been in leading posi- 
tions in our Church and its semi- 
naries who are either serving in 
other church bodies and seminaries, 
or are in education, politics and busi- 
ness. Their hearts were in the min- 
istry of our Church, but the way was 
not open for them to serve. One can- 
not be more specific in an article like 
this, but there are few synods in the 
United Lutheran Church some of 
whose sons have not met with this 
experience. The Church is incalcula- 
bly the poorer. Our seminaries are 
advancing encouragingly. It is hard 
to have their graduates refused by 
short-sighted examining commit- 
tees. Some of our men go on to do 
advanced work in other seminaries— 
work unobtainable in our own and 
necessary for the future of the 
Church and her present advance- 
ment, but there is no place for them 
among us when they complete that 
work. They have gone beyond the 
pattern we have set up as the Truth. 
Some of the very best men I have 
met in these twenty years of fellow- 
ship with our students have been de- 
terred from our ministry by this sit- 
uation, or have faced it and have 
been refused. They are few in num- 
ber, but they are of high potency. 

What shall we do about these 
things? The answer is obvious. Hold 
high the work of the ministry. We 
who are ministers must do this most 
of all, not in boasting, but in service 
to church and community and indi- 
vidual souls. The whole company of 
the church and all its organized life 
and on all the contacts of our life 
with others within or without the 
church, must cause the ministry to 
rate high in men’s esteem. And we 
must never think that our formula- 
tion of doctrine or worship or prac- 
tice is final. 
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SOME DO: ALL COULD 


George L. Rinkliff, Ohio Synod's Treasurer, Has Ideas 


About One Hundred Per Centers 


For five years it has been my privilege to observe at close range the way 
in which a group of some 280 congregations remit benevolences. In that 
time the number of congregations in that group responding to the perennial 
appeal for full support of the income objectives of the synod and of the 
United Lutheran Church has doubled, and that in the face of a steep in- 
crease in the per capita apportionment. 

In each year’s results there have been refutations of any theory that 
some congregations cannot be expected to meet their apportionments in full. 


Always there have been congrega- 
tions doing what theoretically had 
been held unlikely and even prac- 
tically impossible. 

It might be appropriate to view 
such parishes from the background 
of another theory. Such parishes 
may need the leadership of pastors 
who are person-conscious rather 
than problem-conscious. For the so- 
called problem of meeting income 
objectives in the church really in- 
volves little or nothing of the ab- 
stract. Primarily and finally, it is a 
matter of adding all other members 
of each of our congregations to the 
number of individuals already sin- 
cerely interested in meeting income 
objectives. While congregations may 
be reported in parochial statistics as 
reacting to income objectives as con- 
gregations, what actually does take 
place is the reaction of individuals. 
Someone must meet and influence 
the individual; and he who does that 
best is the pastor. 

» 
FROM WORDS TO DEEDS 

May I nominate as spokesman for 
pastors who are doing something 
definitely beneficial in that matter 
the maturely experienced pastor of 
a parish that once was considered 
rather hopeless in the matter of 
benevolences? It seems possible that 
his account suggests a technique 
often used—with wide variants, of 
course—and with notable results. 
Such results are not merely in the 
field of church finance, for they can 
and do include much else. I quote 
this pastor because I believe that, 
humble man though he is, he knows 
how the income objectives of his 
synod and of the United Lutheran 
Church can be met in full. 

“T talked to my people as I knew 
they talked to one another when I 
was not around,” he explained. “To 
be honest about it, I wanted a better 
parish, and I remembered that one 


way to get it was to make it out of 
the parish I was already in. 

“All my people wanted things bet- 
ter in their own individual affairs— 
better homes and farms—and in 
public affairs—better schools, roads 
and markets. That’s what they 
talked about when I wasn’t listening. 
There was a betterment in which 
they and I certainly were jointly in- 
terested—a better parish. 

“T talked about that a little when 
I had them together, and sometimes 
I would talk about it a little to indi- 
viduals when I caught them alone. 
After a while it seemed to me that 
everybody had admitted to me that 
he or she believed that one good 
reason why anybody came into the 
church was to do better, and also 
that one good reason for staying in 
the church was to continue to do 
better. You don’t have to argue peo- 
ple into that—all you need do is to 
let their common sense go to work. 


NO COMPLAINTS: JUST IDEAS 


“T let them see I wasn’t complain- 
ing about anything, and I let them 
understand I wasn’t theorizing about 
perfection. I had learned before I 
met them that when you tell folks 
about how visionary you are, they 
aren’t listening by the time you fin- 
ish. But they do like a sympathetic 
hearing on what they think is both 
practical and better. And you don’t 
have to tell them that their congre- 
gation can and should be better than 
it is; give them a chance to express 
what’s deep down in their hearts, 
and they’ll tell you. 

“The real American slogan—the 
slogan to end all slogans—is ‘Bet- 
terment.’ Only, we didn’t adopt a 
slogan. We got friendlier and friend- 
lier talking about how this and that 
could be better, or be done better. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Increasing Receipts Mean Decreasing 


Indebtedness 


Apportionment and Quotas in Georgia-Alabama Met ''In Excess” 
By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary, 


Lutheran Laymen's Movement for Stewardship 


For the second year in succession 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod has 
raised its U. L. C: A. apportionment 
not only in full, but in excess. The 
same is true concerning the quota for 
Lutheran World Action. 

There are thirty-one congrega- 
tions in the synod—twenty-eight in 
Georgia and three in Alabama. The 
number of pastors in charge of a par- 
ish last December was seventeen, ex- 
actly the same number as in Decem- 
ber 1942. Sixteen pastors ordered 
the annual Every Member Visitation 
literature both years. The orders 
have been running that way since 
1938. There is a direct connection 
between loyalty to the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation and the growth of 
freewill offerings for regular appor- 
tioned benevolences. 


INSTITUTIONS PROFIT ALSO 

One of the stock arguments of self- 
centered and provincial-minded pas- 
tors and laymen is that if the congre- 
gations as a whole pay the U. L. C. A. 
apportionment in full, that is, meet 
the minimum requirement, institu- 
tions on the synod’s territory will 
suffer. The contrary is true. This 


being a story about the Georgia- of: 


Alabama Synod, we’ll use that synod’/ 
to illustrate. The treasurer’s report 
shows, for instance, that the syn- 
odical quota for Newberry College 
was substantially overpaid, that the 
Lowman Home, White Rock, S. C., 
quota was overpaid, and that the 
quotas for the Lutheran Orphan 
Home, Salem, Va., and the Southern 
Seminary in Columbia, S. C., lacked 
but a few dollars in each instance of 
being paid in full. 

The treasurer’s report shows, too, 
that the synod paid approximately 
$10,000 on the Emergency Appeal 
for Newberry College the past two 
years. Under all the circumstances, 
that’s a fine contribution for so small 
a synod. 

The percentages of synodical ap- 
portionment for all purposes—and 
that includes institutions—run as fol- 
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President John L. Yost, D.D. 


lows: 1940, 83.90 per cent; 1941, 85.61 
per cent; 1942, 93.36 per cent; 1943, 
95.30 per cent. “In other words,” as 
President Yost says, “there has been 
a consistent gain from year {0 year 
in the amounts paid for benevolent 
purposes, due in large measure to 
the continuous education given to 
our people, and the stress that has 
been laid on the Causes of the 
Church, Our people know the needs, 
they are interested, and because they 
are interested they give. . . . The 
ministers and laymen in our synod, 
vas a whole, have been wide awake in 
the business of the Church.” 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
QUOTA 144 PER CENT 


The Georgia-Alabama Synod is 
proud of its showing in response to 
the Lutheran World Action appeal. 
And it has a right to be proud, in the 
best sense of that word. In 1942 it 
led all other synods, paying its quota 
115 per cent. In 1943 it paid its quota 
144 per cent. It has accepted the in- 
creased quota asked for 1944, and 
“will pay it,” according to this 
writer’s information. The way. things 
are going in that synod we'll be sur- 
prised if the excess quota percentage 
in 1944 does not exceed the fine 1943 
record, When the stewardship leaven 
begins to work in.a synod, be it small 
or large, things begin to happen in 
every sphere of endeavor. 


WHAT LAYMEN CAN DO 

As an illustration of what we mean 
by that last sentence, we must tell 
our readers what happened in one of 
the Georgia-Alabama congregations 
this past year, because there were 
laymen in it who responded to the 
urge to render an acceptable account 
of their stewardship. It is a small 
rural parish. It has been without a 
pastor for a long time. But the lay- 
men got busy, and this is what hap- 
pened: regular apportionment paid 
in full; quotas to institutions named 
in a previous paragraph paid in full. 
Is it any wonder that the reporter of 
this inspiring work of laymen added 
to his report that this particular rural 
parish “took pride” in this two-fold 
achievement? There have been a 
goodly number of congregations 
without pastors where laymen -have 
gone ahead and made a real Every 
Member Visitation in recent years; 
but this is the first instance that has 
come to our knowledge of laymen 
raising in full both the regular ap- 
portionment and all quotas. What 
an opportunity the synodical stew- 
ardship committee in the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod has! 


CONGREGATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS 
One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the synod during 1943 was 
the number of churches that showed 
the liquidation of the entire indebt- 
edness on church property. In this 
list were the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Atlanta; the Church of the 
Ascension, Savannah; and the 
Church of the Resurrection, Augusta. 
A number of other . congregations 
showed substantial reductions, and 
this year will easily enter the debt- 
free list. And all this in face of the 
100 per cent apportionment excess, 
and the 144 per cent Lutheran World 
Action record! Who said offerings 
for benevolences could not be in- 
creased and indebtedness decreased 
at the same time? 


A WORD FROM PRESIDENT YOST 
“We have a very fine synod, com- 

posed largely of younger pastors 

who are doing a splendid work. Our 


meetings are characterized by com- 


plete harmony, enthusiastic interest 
and loyal support. The synod is mis- 
sionary-minded, and our pastors and 
laymen are doing considerable work 
in new localities where new churches 
may spring up in the near future.” 
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And they communed with each 
other of all these things which had 
happened. Luke 24: 14 


“Wer are stumbling in the dark, 
but we are facing the light,” said 
Helen Keller. As the shades of eve- 
ning were being drawn down upon 
the first Easter Day, two friends of 
Jesus were groping their way 
through the gloom of sorrow and 
doubt that settled over the disciples 
when their Lord was crucified and 
buried. Little did they realize that 
they were even then facing the Light 
of the very presence of the risen 
Jesus as they “communed with each 
other of all these things which had 
happened.” They had heard rumors 
of the resurrection that morning, but 
they were still in a haze of misgiv- 
ings. Then Christ drew near and at- 
tended them, answering their queries 
and gradually revealing His identity. 
The best way to learn the Truth and 
to know Jesus more fully is to “com- 
mune” together about Him and His 
recorded Word. 


+ + + 


As in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 
I Corinthians 15: 22 


‘Ouiver GoLpsmMiITH remarked that 
“our’ greatest glory consists not in 
never falling but in rising every time 
we fall.” The finest tribute paid by 
a friend to another whose resiliency 
of character and strength of will had 
brought him out of a series of mis- 
fortunes was that he “resembled a 
rubber ball—the harder it was 
thrown down the higher it bounced 
back.” The rising of Jesus from the 
dead was all the more glorious be- 
cause of the crucifixion and descent 
into the grave and “hell.” So also is 
the triumph of all who arise with 
Him, and the glory of the eternal life 
for the sons of Adam who “in Christ” 
are “made alive.” To such there is 
no death. 


+ + + 


Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by it- 
self alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit. John 12: 24 
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GILBERT Murray wrote: “The se- 
cret of a happy and successful life 
lies in the finding of some end to 
work for which is at least relatively 
permanent and unaffected by the 
brevity and transiency of our phys- 
ical powers—to have lived so that 
something we have loved and served 
may live after us.” This inevitably 
means a measure of sacrifice and 
perhaps of suffering. As Jesus stated, 
the rich harvests come only after 
“the grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die.” It is the self-sac- 
rificing way; but the crucifixion and 
burial led to the resurrection and 
the multiplied fruits of the trans- 
formed lives and works of Christ’s 
followers in every age succeeding. 


+ + + 


It is the Spirit that beareth wit- 
ness, because the Spirit is the truth. 
I John 5:7 


TRENCHES dug through desert land 
mean nothing until the water is 
turned in and the channels carry 
life-giving water. The gates at the 
inlet of irrigation hold the key of 
life, permitting the inflow of the 
streams that descend from mountain 
reservoirs which in turn have been 
fed by snow and rain from the cloud- 
carriers of the skies. To dig the canal 
and open the gate is the task of man, 
but to fructify the waiting soil is 
the work of the Creator. The wastes 
are transformed because ‘of the re- 
generative force which the water im- 
parts to the life in the seed. So is 
man’s true mission amid life’s arid 
wastes. Filled with the Spirit, the 
witness-bearer goes forth in saving 
service through channels of useful- 
ness. 


+ + + 


Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God? 

I John 5:5 


“Victory belongs to him who is 
constant in faith and courage,” wrote 
Ctesiphon; but with deeper spiritual 
insight St. John specified the kind 
of faith that gives invincible courage 
and that “overcomes the world.” It 
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is of divine quality because sourced 
and centered in the Son of God. With 
abiding confidence in Christ as the 
ever-present Saviour and Helper, 
the possessor of Christian faith is 
sure to win over forces which floor 
the fearful. His faith enables the be- 
liever to recognize the unseen factors 
of the spiritual universe and to see 
things in true perspective. But even 
more it lays hold on the power of the 
Almighty, Whose enabling grace in- 
tervenes to help achieve the other- 
wise impossible. Ultimate triumph 
is assured for the forces of truth and 
righteousness—‘with the cross of 
Jesus going on before.” 


= + + 


And that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 

Philippians 2: 11 


Ever since the building of the 
Tower of Babel the peoples of the 
world have been divided into con- 
flicting groups with different lan- 
guages. The whole human family 
seems hopelessly confused with 
racial, national and class suspicions 
and clashes. But sounding clear 
above the noise and contention is 
heard the word of supreme author- 
ity assuring peace for all who seek 
escape from the turmoil by coming 
within the protecting circle of God’s 
love. Jesus Christ is the unifying 
Power. In Him is the solution of all 
problems that worry and divide. 
Only through the transfusions of His 
saving blood can divergent elements 
be restored into- wholesome unity, 
with God as the Father of all. 


A PRAYER 

GRANT us, dear Lord, the abiding 
presence and witness of Thy Holy 
Spirit. May He enlighten our minds 
and hearts to the meaning of Thy 
Word, especially as it reveals Thine 
only begotten Son as our Lord and 
Saviour. Fill us with the joy of be- 
lieving and give us grace to show 
forth Thy love and to continue stead- 
fastly in the hope of everlasting life. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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Lero4s the Desk 


Recentiy Lt. Col. P. W. Hunting- 
ton, Chaplains’ Corps, U. S. Army, 
wrote THE LUTHERAN requesting a 
change of address. As is the military 
requirement, he did not give his local 
address, but described it as “in com- 
bat area.” The communication was 
penned, not typewritten, and its last 
paragraph read, “I hope you can 
read this, for our artillery is sending 
over a barrage that shakes my table 
and causes a jerking reaction that is 
uncontrollable. Best wishes.” 

We confess to an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to put ourselves in the chaplain’s 
place, seated at his desk in the midst 
of an artillery barrage, and engaged 
in writing a letter, the primary pur- 
pose of which was to order a “change 
of address.” The degree of adjust- 
ment of which human nature is ca- 
pable is astonishing. It is quite be- 
yond the capacity of an inexperi- 
enced person to measure or even to 
conceive. 

And let no one conclude that repe- 
tition of the experiences of combat 
becomes a sort of opiate, that train- 
ing and exposure to danger take 
from battle the consciousness of real 
peril. Another sentence in the Chap- 
lain’s letter reads: 
really describe the fear and the hope}! 
the fright and the trust that control 
your thoughts as you crouch or you 
cringe in the foxhole, hearing the 
bombs burst and feeling the earth 
shake.” 

Immediately following that sen- 
tence, Colonel Huntington wrote: 
“At present our chaplains are very 
busy with their special Lenten serv- 
ices. They are making it possible, 
though at many disadvantages and 
inconveniences, for all the men to 
have the opportunity to worship, 
Even though many of their scheduled 
services must be canceled, yet they 
manage finally to reach the men with 
the Gospel.” 

The above excerpts are from the 
most recent of the communications 
which readers in the combat zones 
of this great war have sent THe Lu- 
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“No one can // 


THERAN. But beyond a certain grip- 
ping definiteness this letter is not 
essentially different from the mes- 
sages from other correspondents, 
both chaplains and their fellow be- 
lievers. The experiences through 
which our soldiers and sailors are 
passing are of a character that dem- 
onstrates an all-out devotion to the 
defense of a vital human right. It is 
this determination that explains con- 
tinuance of the combat until the un- 
conditional surrender of our enemies 
has been achieved, even though we 
are required to give unconditionally 
of life and treasure to realize that 
objective. 

We deem sharing Chaplain Hunt- 
ington’s letter with the readers of 
Tue LuTHERAN in order at this time. 
The Gospel’s Easter message,is the 
greatest, the ‘surest, and the most 
comforting truth that can be offered 
human folk engaged in the most ter- 
rible of the earth’s many wars. It is 
inspiring to the churches in the 
United States and Canada to know 
that unstinted opportunities to ad- 
minister this Gospel have been of- 
fered by our governments and grate- 
fully accepted by their armed serv- 
ices. The combined prayers of civil- 
ians and soldiers are continually in 
the mind of God. 

Our religion carries also the warn- 
ing to those to whom we shall com- 
mit post-war relationships that jus- 
tice must be tempered with mercy. 
This attitude is one in which neither 
vengeance nor sentimentality is 
alone dominant. He from whose rev- 
elation of God came the call to peace 
also said, ‘“‘Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offenses; for it must needs 
be that offenses come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” 


WHERE IS THE POWER? 

THe LuTHERAN expects that the 
closing sentence of the Lord’s Prayer 
will come promptly into the reader’s 
thinking, so that the above query 
will have a prompt, answer. At 


nearly all our public services, and 
doubtless with equal frequency in 
our family devotions, we use that 
prayer. Its conclusion is, “For Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, forever and ever. Amen.” 

In the interest of accuracy, it is 
noted that the final sentence as 
above quoted was not actually said 
by our Lord: it is an addition by the 
early Church, suggested possibly by 
the sentence in St. John’s revelation 
(Rev. 19: 1) wherein the assembly 
of the faithful in heaven is envis- 
ioned, and their words of praise re- 
cited, “Alleluia; Salvation and glory 
and honor and power unto the Lord 
our God.” It is thought that the use 
of a doxology in the conclusion of 
most prayers led the apostolic 
Church to add a kind of trinity of 
praise to the petitions Jesus directed 
believers in Him to say. 

Whatever may have been the oc- 
casion for the addition, it expresses 
from within the company of beliey- 
ers their conviction that the re- 
sources on which all answers to 
prayer depend are inseparably con- 
nected with the power and love of 
Jesus. In His name we ask: to Him 
alone we give credit and worship. 
The recognition by the church of 
other approaches than through 
Christ, and the acceptance of gifts 
from secular agencies for purposes 
that are non-essentials in Christian 
discipleship, are found as the part- 
nership of the church and the world 
grew in volume. 

It is contemporary with and pro- 
portionate to the rise of image and 
relic worship and the adoration of 
saints. It marks the church’s decline 
in purity of revealed doctrine and 
the rise to dominance of secularism 
and superstitions. Return to a cor- 
rect location of and dependence on 
spiritual power was the objective of 
the Reformation. Reproclamation of 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
and not by works, and the restora- | 
tion of the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture as promulgated by Protestant- 
ism, enabled America to become the 
land of both spiritual and material 
freedoms, and protected Europe from 
complete degeneration into the 


-priest-ridden, privilege-grabbing, 


illiterate conditions which travelers 
in South America describe. 

The above paragraphs might seem 
more correctly an editorial utterance 
nearer July 4 or October 31 than to 
April 12. But no annual festival or 
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ecclesiastical ceremony furnished the 
oceasion for their writing. They 
have originated directly from a re- 
action to correspondence with a 
young woman who is an active 
church worker. She is deeply 
grieved because the practises in con- 
gregations with which she is familiar 
require dependence on worldly 
sources of power. Some of them are 
literally forms of gambling. Others 
imply compromises with ‘“well-to- 
do” folks whose aid congregations 
are compelled to seek because their 
financial policies are beyond the re- 
sources that can be drawn upon with 
entire freedom in so far as the rep- 
utation of the church is concerned. 

If this were a merely local fault, 
an occasional departure from spir- 
itually proper exercise of steward- 
ship of the Kingdom, the power and 
the glory of our Lord, one could 
deem it a passing eruption on an 
otherwise healthy ecclesiastical sys- 
tem. But many of the projects now 
made in the name of the church in 
behalf of the nations of the world 
must be bargained for by promises 
to secular organizations. Such, for 
example, was the Balfour bargain in 
1917. One now observes prominent 
churchmen who seem to pledge the 
‘power of Jesus Christ in behalf of 
selfish nationalistic aims. For such 
pledges there are no sureties in the 
form of a divine promise. The pray- 
ers are more clearly addressed to 
public sentiment than to God. The 
power on which alone we may de- 
pend is deemed either incidental or 
remote to the everlasting world. 
‘Deism or less than that, which is 
atheism, is subtly applied where the 
purest sort of trust could be and 
should be in action. 

To the degree that the church 
loses sight of the spiritual power 
with which it is potentially endowed, 
it is on the way back toward the 
Middle, that is, the Dark Ages. With 
us Lutherans the congregations’ ideal 
of prayer and stewardship are basic 
to our way of communion with God. 
When worldly methods creep into 
the financial policies of the churches, 
when people lose respect for the 
singularity of the body of Christ, the 
church, when devout confessors at 
our altars are troubled at the lack of 
spirituality exhibited in gaining the 
objectives of the congregation’s life, 
then a deep, searching scrutiny is in 
order. Wrongs must be corrected. 
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Some Do; All Could 


(Continued from page 13) 


When anything got better, we talked 
about that, too—better singing in 
church, better coming to church on 
time, better neighborliness between 
families of the congregation. In time 
it didn’t seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect that everything about the par- 
ish could and should be better. 

“Of course, I couldn’t ask to be 
made an exception. I had to try to 
do my work better, preach better 
sermons, and be open and above 
board about it. It doesn’t hurt to 
admit, whoever you are that, look- 
ing back, you can see how you might 
have done better than you did and 
that such failures have taught you 
a lesson. My people are like that, 
in talking to one another when I am 
not around; so they understood I 
was not beating about the bush. The 
most they thought of it, I believe, 
was that I was in the same boat with 
them. If you get right down into the 
hearts and minds of real folks, you 
will find that whoever offers himself 
as a good example is likely to be 
considered a bad example, and that 
the fellow who can see at least a few 
of his faults and mistakes is likely 
to be pointed to, behind his back, as 
a good example. 


“IT WOULD BE FINE" 


“Well, after everybody knew how 
much I liked it because some things 
were getting better, I just casually 
let them know I thought it would be 
a fine thing if we could do better in 
benevolences. That was as much 
argument as we ever had about the 
matter. Benevolences improved, and 
I didn’t fail to let everybody know 
I thought it was a very fine thing. 
I didn’t say a word about meeting 
our apportionment in full; but I at 
least said enough about how: much 
good our little benevolences used to 
do, and how much more good our 
increased benevolences were doing, 
and after awhile the year came along 
when we met our apportionment in 
full, and gave a considerable amount 
to special benevolences. 

“Tt’s better to do better than your 
past than to set up a standard for the 
future and discourage people with 
the thought that it is more than they 
have ever thought themselves able 
to do. If they meet that standard, 
they talk about how much sweat and 


worry it took, and if they fail, they 
are more discouraged for the second 
try than for the first. But when they 
do better than their past, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing they are 
like other people who amount to 
something. We're all pioneers; and 
a pioneer gets somewhere by keep- 
ing right on putting one foot ahead 
of the other. 

“Besides, when we met our ap- 
portionment in full, it was a mile- 
stone—but not a sign that read, 
‘Road ends here.’ We are still im- 
proving on our past. How can a con- 
gregation know it has a future ex- 
cept by knowing it can improve on 
its past?” 

In conclusion, may I suggest again 
that this humble man knows a good, 
expedient and widely applicable way 
of meeting income objectives? 


Crucial Problem No. 1 


(Continued from page 7) 


The plight of our day is that we 
have arrived where we did not want 
to go, and that we are now forced to 
throw all we have into the quicksand 
of a treacherous path that we again 
may stand without fear, The church 
therefore is needed, not so much as 
a guide through the wilderness of 
our social, political and economic 
problems, but as a home where our 
souls may find surcease and re- 
orientation. For this becomes in- 
creasingly clear: That, however long 
the period of trial by fire and sword 
may last, Western man would rather 
dwell in the shadow of the city of 
God than in the tents of her besieg- 
ers. He will therefore need the 
church, not as usher into vague and 
untried paths of venture but as a 
host to warm his heart with love, 
and strengthen his soul with courage 
and faith. Thus he may go forward 
and transform his environment to fit 
the habitation of his soul. 

The crucial problem of the church, 
moreover, in the years to come, will 
not be how to wedge another plan 
into the already perplexing orbit of 
man’s vision, but to generate faith. 
Her educational problem is the core 
of personality, not its facets; the de- 
velopment of attitudes not aptitudes, 
to woo the heart of man and to ded- 
icate it to the venture of her faith in 
order that man may again confide 
his destiny to a transcendent moral 
Will rather than to the amoral op- 
portunism of political fortune. 
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LESSON 


LIGHT TO THE GENTILES 


Paul, a Convert from Judaism, Obeys Call to Proclaim Universal Gospel 
Acts 13: |—14: 28. Adult Scripture Lesson for April 23 


Sr. Luxe was a physician. If the healing art in his day required calm- 
ness and coolness as it does today, then this calmness of the admiring com- 
panion of St. Paul indicated a doctor who could be trusted. He must have 
had unstinted admiration at medical meetings when he reported on the ill- 
nesses of his patients. His case histories could be counted on to be models 
of logical clarity. He never got “fussed” by new symptoms or unusual 


complications. 


One observes with astonishment his calm, steady, unemotional narra- 


tive which describes the establishment 
of the Christian Church. In the part of 
the New Testament which we call the 
Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke relates a 
series of events in which God, inspired 
servants of Him, and a hostile world 
are the parties. The most astonishing 
things happen, of course. A new way 
of life is getting its start. In its remote 
background are the annals of the hu- 
man race, the revelation of a perfect 
code of ethics, and a succession of 
prophecies, the fulfillment of which 
check from age to age and generation 
to generation, as the revolutions of a 
turnstile click to announce the passers 
through. 

In the immediate background are the 
arrival of the fullness of time, the incar- 
nation of God’s Son, His atonement and 
glorification, the manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit, the articulations of believ- 
ers into the unconquerable association, 
the holy, Christian Church. 


The Fullness of Time 

St. Luke wrote about these; he had a 
friend who wanted to get the basic facts! ! 
about a movement that was “turning 
the world upside down,” and this quiet, 
orderly doctor proceeded to tell him. 
Whoever reads this Book of Acts—if he 
dares give his feelings a chance to re- 
act—will discern unequaled drama, a 
world’s stage of action, and an adven- 
ture for human betterment of the kind 
that God only could inaugurate and 
manage. Is Luke excited? Of ten chap- 
ters (11 to 21), the first word of six is 
And, of three it is Now with Then as 
the initial word of Chapter 16. 


Call Confirmed 


Among the items of the story is an 
occurrence that took place one day in 
a city called Antioch, the location of 
which is “300 miles due north of Jeru- 
salem along the Mediterranean sea.” 
We are now calling that part of Asia 
the Middle East. In Paul’s day Antioch 
is reported to have been a thriving city, 
a commercial center, and thus the res- 
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idence of many types of people—Jews 
among them. And of the Jews first and 
then of the Gentiles, a group of Chris- 
tians had been formed. The word group 
is inadequate. The term congregation 
is more properly used. Although not 
the first in time, they had a priority: 
“The disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” To them Barnabas 
brought Saul (Paul) from Tarsus. Here 
the great disciple to the Gentiles was 
inducted into “the body of Christ” and 
thence he started on his first missionary 
journey. 

The onward, ated march of the 
church can be discerned as the thir- 
teenth chapter of Luke’s narrative of 
the Acts of the Apostles begins. It is 
said, “As they ministered to the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, ‘Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.’ 
And when they had fasted and prayed 
and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away.” It was thus that the Apos- 


fo tolic Church commissioned a converted 


Jew to become a great missionary to 
the Gentiles. 


Described by a Companion 


We understand that St. Luke was the 
companion of Paul for several years 
and was thus able to describe inti- 
mately the conception of the call which 
was obeyed when he went forth on his 
missionary journeys. In its background 
there was the vision which had been 
given him-as he was on the road to 
Damascus, intent upon persecuting the 
followers of Jesus. He deemed himself 
to have seen the Lord, not in the same 
fashion as Jesus had been visible to 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 17-23 
M. Paul Chosen and Sent. ig 13; 1-7. 
T perl Healing Acts 
W. The Open Dose of F 
Th. A wt of Christ. Bai Corinthians “1: 
Feces 
Sa 
Ss. 


2 ‘or a Gospels Sak Sake. I Corinthians 9: 19-27. 
t. A Faithful I Th 
G e Law tal tae Ticart’ Psalm 40: 5-10. 


ky Nathan FZ. Melhorn 


others of the apostles, but nevertheless 
truly visible. He was sure on the basis 
of experiences, that he was given divine 
guidance. In one of his letters to young 
Timothy he wrote, “For I know whom 
I have believed.” The Greek word 
which he used means to know by hav- 
ing seen. There were also the evi- 
dences of his apostolate which took the 
form of power to perform miracles. 
There was finally his ability to with- 
stand persecutions and not lose his 
close and intimate faith with the Lord. 


Men Not Gods 

The Book of Acts contains a few of 
the incidents which are descriptive of 
Paul’s work'on his missionary journeys. 
In the fourteenth chapter, we have the 
record of a miracle performed at Lystra, 
where he restored a cripple to normal 
ability to move about. It was in con- 
nection with that work of healing that 
the superstitious inhabitants of the town 
concluded that a prophecy that had 
been handed down to them, to the ef- 
fect that they should have a visitation 
of the gods, had now been fulfilled and 
Paul and his companion Barnabas were 
Mercury and Jupiter. For one the es- 
sence of whose message was complete 
entrustment of the whole work of salva- 
tion to his Lord, any such superstitious 
incident was far more than a mistake; 
it was a disgraceful sacrilege. Also 
there was in this incident the attitude 
of Paul to the idolatrous forms of wor- 
ship which were practised in his day 
in the areas to whose people he deliy- 


ered his gospel. It is worthy of notice: 


that neither he nor his fellow apostles 
ever compromised with any of these 
cults. No “explanations” nor adapta- 
tions were permitted to cloud the claim 
of his Lord to be the sole Being in 
whose name sin was forgiven and a 
blessed immortality inherited. One also 
observed the recognition of the true 
jurisdiction of the state, even though 


the corrupt and godless descendants of © 


aesar were “the powers that be.” 

As a matter of fact there were sev- 
eral occasions when he invoked civil 
authority to protect him from mobs of 
people whom jealous Jews had incited 
to murderous madness. No phase of the 


-Kingdom of God was involved nor did 


the church need to have concern as to 
primary relation to the state. The 
spheres of civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority were not commingled, but each 
was used as occasions demanded. An 
opportunity to use either for the glory 
of God was promptly seized. 


The Lutheran 
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What Is Heaven Like ?—! Corinthians 2:7-14 


“We do not believe in immortality 
because we can prove it, but we try to 
prove it because we cannot help be- 
lieving in it.’ So wrote an old-time 
theologian. With all the light of sacred 
Scriptures we can have no clear pic- 
ture of heaven. It is a mystery. Paul 
tells of being taken into what he calls 
“the third heaven,” but the things he 


saw there were too wonderful to de-~ 


scribe in human language. 
There are many things we can know 


_ that we could not prove by argument 


and logic. It is by faith that we know 
heaven best. The writer of the Hebrews 
defines faith for us (Hebrews 11: 1, Re- 
vised Version), “Now faith is the as- 
surance (or the giving substance to) of 
things hoped for, a conviction of things 
not seen.” Of such a faith Paul wrote 
in our lesson, quoting from Isaiah, 
“Things which the eye saw not, and the 
ear heard not, and which entered not 
into the heart of man, whatsoever 
things God prepared for them that love 
him.” Paul was not only certain of 
heaven, but he was certain that it 
would be better than the best this earth 
could offer. 


Where Is Heaven? 

We think of heaven as “up.” Our 
first childish concept of heaven is a 
place in the sky. We never quite get 
away from that idea, although as we 
grow older we know heaven is not so 
much a place as a state of being. In 
trying to describe this state, human 
language gives it a location. In the case 
of this question, “Where?” as with 
many other questions about heaven, we 
may know that if God wanted us to 
have the answer He would have re- 
vealed it more clearly in His Word. 

The most beautiful definition of 
heaven is given by Jesus in John 14: 3: 
“And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and will receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there 
ye may be also.” More than that, as 
John wrote (I John 3: 2) “we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

This prospect has been written into 
one of our most beautiful Gospel 
hymns: 

“Face to face with Christ my Saviour, 

Face to face, what shall it be, 

When with rapture I behold Him, 

Jesus Christ who died for me? 
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Face to face shall I behold Him, 
Far beyond the starry sky. 

Face to face, in all His glory, 

_ I shall see Him by and by.” 


—Mrs. Frank A. Breck. 


What Body? 

We know that there will be recogni- 
tion in heaven. Perhaps the best proof 
is the promise to the dying thief on the 
cross, “This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” The personality of that 
man, the thing that distinguished him 
from other men, that which gave him a 
right to be called “thou” by Jesus—this 
would live on. 

We believe in “the resurrection of the 
body.” That is a part of our creed. By 
this we do not mean that this physical 
body which houses our souls will rise 
again. It willbe a glorified body, a per- 
fect body, unhampered by the limita- 
tions of earth. Or, if you will, do not 
go even this far into speculation as to 
the meaning of a spiritual body, but 
only think of the word body as a means 
to personal identity and to recognition 
by others. Many find in the resurrec- 
tion body of Jesus hints as to the kind 
of body we will have in heaven. 


Closer Communion with God 

We do not believe that we enter a 
life of inactivity in heaven. The lan- 
guage of our hymn writers and of our 
preachers often suggests that heaven is 
an eternal church service. One won- 
ders how much delighted anticipation 
would be involved in the thought of 
heaven on such a basis by one who in- 
sisted that one hour was long enough 
for any service. To spend a lifetime 
singing hymns when five verses of a 
hymn seemed three too many, would 
certainly seem a boring future. 

It is true that tastes will be changed, 
purified by the eternal Presence, but 
not in the measure that we will have 
an entirely different personality. We 
may expect some opportunity to con- 
tinue to serve God with talents we have 
cultivated in this life. Will the artist’s 
sense of color and perspective be lost 
in death, or turned to new and better 
service for the Master? Will the vir- 
tues of sincerity, social-mindedness, 
and faithfulness be buried with our 
bodies? Indeed, when Jesus speaks 
about laying up treasures in heaven He 


is suggesting how close a relationship 
our life here holds to life there. 
Closer communion with God will 
mean the flowering of every good pur- 
pose, of every worthy talent. This also 
suggests how necessary it is for us to 
think in terms of eternal values as we 
acquire skills and use them in this life. 


“No, not cold beneath the grasses, 
Not close-walled within the tomb; 

Rather in my Father’s mansion, 
Living in another room. 


“Shall I doubt my Father’s mercy? 
Shall I think of death as doom, 

Or the stepping o’er the threshold 
To a bigger, brighter room?” 


—Robert Freeman. 


Christian Fellowship 

One of the joys of heaven will be the 
fellowship with “loved ones _ lost 
awhile.” There friendships begun here, 
if worthy, will live on. What a beau- 
tiful figure Jesus used in John 14: 
when he spoke of His Father’s house 
and the many mansions in it. Mansions 
are abodes, and we may catch the im- 
plication of permanence too; for the 
Latin stem of mansion means to re- 
main, stay or abide. In a house abodes 
might be rooms, so a very free trans- 
lation would be, “In my Father’s house 
are many rooms.” Heaven is then a 
family place, where all the children of 
God gather to live together in perfect 
fellowship. 

Our only right to a place in that 
happy home comes through Jesus 
Christ. Easy sentiment to the contrary, 
we are not born to this family circle by 
physical birth but by what Jesus told 
Nicodemus was a rebirth. Good Friday 
comes before the resurrection, and for- 
giveness secured on the cross comes 
before we are fit to be called children 
of God. We need only to trust God’s 
only begotten Son and then we become 
joint heirs with Him. The late Dr. 
Jowett told of a visit to the palace of 
his king. A guide took the visitors 
through, but many rooms were roped 
off. Later he was shown through by a 
member of the royal family, and this 
time the ropes were disregarded. He 
could go anywhere, for it was the home 
of his family. In the same way all 
Christ’s disciples will be at home in 
heaven. 

So much we can know about heaven 
and perhaps many other things of 
which we have not written. Richard 
Baxter has expressed our concluding 
thought: 


“My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim, 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 


* 7% * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, April 23. 
Next topic, “Colleges and Civilization.” 
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BOOKS 


The Christian Offensive 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion. 
Cokesbury. 186 pages. $1.75. 


By Joseph M. M. Gray. Abingdon- 


In this exceptionally readable book, the author first analyzes Prot- 
estantism’s part in world affairs before and during the war. His reconnais- 
sance leads to the conclusion that while the Axis nations, spurred by total- 
itarian philosophy, were girding for war, Protestantism was, for the most 
part, relegating to a back pew its grand strategy of salvation to the individual 
man and woman, and giving first place to the tactics of the social gospel, 


pacifism, ritual, and aestheticism. 

He has little patience with the Chris- 
tian who sees no Christian issues at 
stake in the war. Naive ignorance of 
facts and unrealistic pronouncements, 
he goes on to say, have characterized 
most postwar planning groups. Not the 
Church, but Christian statesmen, should 
sit at the peace table. 

Totalitarianism, according to the au- 
thor, is rooted in teachings such as 
those of Machiavelli, Thomas Hardy, 
Nietzsche, and John Dewey. Chris- 


Mission History 


The Great Century, Vol. VI. By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. Harpers. 502 
pages. $4. 

Proressor LATOURETTE has under- 
taken to write a comprehensive treat- 
ment of “The Expansion of Chris- 
tianity.’ Volume I deals with the first 
five centuries of the Christian era. Vol- 
ume II he titles “The Thousand Years 
‘of Uncertainty.” In Volume II, A. D. 
1500 to A. D. 1800, he deals with “Three 
Centuries of Advance.” 

It is only after the records had been 
made of the first eighteen centuries Y 
the world’s contact with the Christi 
Church and its ministry, that he 
reached the time to which he gives 
precedence by calling it The Great 
Century. The years involved are A. D. 
1800 to 1914; that is, from the zenith 
of Napoleonic influence to the begin- 
ning of the First World War. To de- 
scribe the spread of Christianity in that 
period he has devoted Volumes IV, V, 
and VI. In Volume IV, expansion in 
Europe and the United States is de- 
scribed. Volume V contains data dealing 
with the spread of Christianity in the 
Americas (the United States excepted), 
Australasia, and Africa. Volume VI, 
now available, is descriptive of condi- 
tions in Northern Africa and Asia. 

Characteristic of this, as of the 
earlier volumes, is the tremendous 
amount of details that has been gath- 
ered. Here the indexes are essential: 
they enable the book to be consulted 
conveniently. A test of the missionary 
operations in Asia and Northern Africa 
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tianity must overcome this philosophy 
if the world is to be a fit place in which 
to live. The individual is the real unit 
of society, and true Christian strategy 
is the saving of individual souls. 
Although most readers may disagree 
with Dr. Gray on some points, their 
thinking will inevitably be stimulated 
by this book. The author has something 
to say; he says it exceedingly well. 
Frank G. Ruwopy. 


in which the Lutheran Church has par- 
ticipated illustrates the excellence of 
the indexes. One finds references to 
Finland, India, and Japan. Under 
Telugus there-are eleven citatidns, cov- 
ering the missions of various denom- 
inations. - 

Volume VI subdivides into ten chap- 
ters of which Number One is “Intro- 
ductory” and Ten is titled “By Way of 
Summary and Anticipation.” Chapter 
IX appears under the heading “Chris- 
tianity in Nineteenth-century Northern 
Africa and Asia in Retrospect.” The in- 
tervening subdivisions are based on 
national boundaries, but in most places 
Roman Catholic and Protestant estab- 
lishments are separated. Penetration 
by the Russian Orthodox Church into 
the Chinese Empire, Japan, and “Rus- 
sia in Asia” deals with an ecclesiastical 
group of whose spread little mention 
is made by most church historians. 

Professor Latourette promises a 
seventh and concluding volume titled 
Summary and Conclusions. It is hardly 
necessary to state that this finale to a 
work unsurpassed in research and 
trustworthiness will be received with 
cordial and sincere appreciation. 

N. R. MetHorn. 


Social Action and Liturgy 


The Altar and the World. By Bernard 


Iddings Bell. Harpers. 148 pages. $1.25. 

At first glance the above title may 
seem like wishful thinking. Social ac- 
tion we think of as something outside 
the church. Liturgy is a service of 
words and action used by the church 


in worship. Do the two ever have any 
connection or relation? It is to this 
theme that Dr. Bell addresses himself 
in no uncertain words. He has no doubt 
that the Liturgy and Social Action are 
directly and vitally related in more 
than the way of wishful thinking. 

Dr. Bell uses the historic Liturgy of 
the Christian Church as found in the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
Since the Common Service of the Lu- 
theran Church is of the same general 
order, everything that the author says 
about the Liturgy applies to the Lu- 
theran worshiper also. 

Everything depends upon the serious- 
ness and earnestness with which we 
use the Liturgy in our worship. Do we 
take the doctrines and promises of the ~ 
liturgical service of worship into our ~ 
hearts? Do we carry them with us day 
by day in our daily life? 

How often do we realize the truth of 
what the author says, “The Nicene 
Creed is the New Testament mar- . 
velously summarized; it is the Gospel 
in epitome.” Then he adds, “Suppose 
our world believed that Gospel. Sup- 
pose that knowing its weakness, its 
folly, its sin, its shame, it tried Chris- 
tianity for a while. Suppose it adored ~ 
the God who loves man and, because ~ 
He loves, forgives the penitent. Then — 
there would be no wars, no hates, no 
precious days and years*thrown away 
in covetous scramble for private con- - 
trol and exploitation of God’s abundant 
provision of the necessities of life, no — 
making of this life into a sound and © 
fury signifying nothing.” 

How about remembering this the 
next time you and your fellow believ- 
ers confess the Christian faith in the 
Creed? GEORGE JOSEPH MULLER. 


Overrated 


The Short Story of Jesus. By Walter 
Lowrie. Scribners. 238 pages. $2.50. 

THE author’s Jesus According to Mark 
was a major work. This volume, The 
Short Story of Jesus, is supposed to be 
a popular presentation of the life of 
Jesus in chronological form, following 
mainly Mark’s Gospel. Passages from 
the Gospels are presented, followed by 
a running commentary. Technical and’ - 
language terms are used which would 
place it beyond the realm of the pop- 
ular. - 

While this volume has received many 
fine reviews, I am not impressed with 
it. To be sure I went over it several 
times. One could debate some of the 
interpretations and criticisms made in 
the volume. But my honest opinion is 
that the volume is overrated, that it is 
relatively unimportant, and that a 
reading of the Gospels will give one a 
better grasp of the life of Jesus. 

W. R. Srecarr. 


The Lutheran 


Congregations 


Baltimore, Md. Sunday afternoon, 
March 26, an altar painting of Christ 
and those who have come to Him for 
comfort, cleansing and freedom from 
ills, was unveiled in All Saints’ Church, 
Dr. Ernest R. McCauley pastor. The 
painting was presented by Mrs. G. Wil- 
liam Jentner as a memorial to her hus- 
band. Special speakers at the service 
were Dr. John L. Deaton, Dr. Edgar C. 
Powers and Dr. J. William McCauley. 

The painting, executed by Robert J. 
Welsmann of Baltimore, was unveiled 
and presented by Mr. Fred Jentner and 
was accepted for the congregation by 


the pastor. 


Batesville, Ind. February 13 Bethany 
Church, the Rev. H. J. Currens pastor, 
celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of its organization. Former Pastor H. L. 
Greenawalt of Camden, Ind., preached 
the sermon in the morning, using as his 
subject, “Christ’s Love for the Church.” 
Former Pastor R. Rasmussen of Edin- 
burg, Ind., conducted the service. An 
important part of the celebration was 
the burning of a note for $1,400. This 
clears the congregation of all indebted_ 
ness. 

H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
Indiana Synod, spoke at the afternoon 
service. Greetings were brought by 
former pastors and by the pastors of 
Batesville and community. Bethany 
rejoices in the achievements of the past, 
but especially looks forward with re- 
newed hope and confidence that she 
will do her part in the great work of 
the whole church. 


St. Paul’s Church, Flatlands, N. Y., 
the Rev. Harold Sticht pastor, will ob- 
serve their twenty-fifth anniversary 
April 20 to 30. Their goal is twenty-five 
new members for the anniversary. Last 
year they put the superstructure on 
- their basement church and completely 
and artistically furnished it. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Zion Church, of which 
Dr. S. Winfield Herman is pastor, has a 
history extending over 157 years, of 
which 150 years of organized life will 
be observed in 1945. The year 1944 is 
to be one of preparation for the year of 
thanksgiving. 

Dr. Herman has completed forty 
years of service in this congregation, of 
which thirty-eight have been entirely 
his own pastorate, a few statistics of 
which are here given: Funerals con- 
ducted, 1,362; letters of transfer given, 
781; infant baptisms, 1,009; adult bap- 
tisms, 497; confirmations, 1,228; letters 
received, 1,898; renewals of member- 
ship, 1,019; total of monies contributed, 
$1,405,550; of which $673,024 was for 
benevolence. 
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If You're Going to 


the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
Lassie Come Home, Madame Curie, My 
Friend Flicka, This Is the Army, Thou- 
sands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, The City That Stopped 
Hitler, Claudia, Corvette K-225, Destina- 
tion Tokyo, Guadalcanal Diary, Gung Ho!, 
Holy Matrimony, Sahara, The Song of 
Bernadette, Watch on the Rhine, The 
Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


The Crime Doctor’s Strangest Case 
(Col.). Warner Baxter, Lloyd Bridges. 
Melodrama. Psychiatrist takes a hand in 
murder solution to prove his belief in 
parolee accused on prejudice. . . . Another 
in series based on radio detective tales, 
rather complicated as to motivation. At 
least, identity of guilty one is concealed 
until end. Passable detective fare. M, Y. 


No Greater Love (Russian film; English 
dialogue substituted). Melodrama. Hatred 
of enemy who murdered her child drives 
peasant woman to brutal career as guer- 


Personal 
The Rev. L. David Miller is the new 


assistant pastor of the Church of the - 


Holy Trinity, New York City, of which 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer is pastor. 

Mr. Miller came to New York from 
Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. C., 
where he served as assistant pastor and 
director of music. He was graduated 
from Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C., in 1939, and from the Lutheran 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., in 1942. 

Mrs. Miller was graduated from 
Lenoir Rhyne and for two years was 
assistant librarian at the college. Later 
she taught Bible in the Burlington High 
School. Pastor and Mrs. Miller live at 
370 Central Park West. 


David Leroy Yount, Greensburg, Pa., 
has assigned to him a page of the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Diapason. It is stated 
in the article, “Mr. Yount is active as 
an organ maintenance man, who re- 
ceived his training in the factory of 
M. P. Moller in Hagerstown, Md.” 

By way of relief or contrast or “what 
would you,” Mr. Yount sometimes takes 
refuge in writing verse. Four of his 
poems appeared in The Diapason. They 
entitle him to honor amongst the 
writers of American poetry. 


rilla leader. . . . English idiom is less im- 
pressive, realistic, than when Russian 
words, English titles, are used: Gruesome 
details employed to inspire fanatic hate 
for Germans. M. 


The Purple Heart (Fox). Dana Andrews, 
Richard Conte, Farley Granger, Sam 
Levene. Drama purporting to show details 
of torture of aviators who bombed Tokyo, 
military intrigue raid inspired, and the 
farcical trial. . . . A gripping story, ex- 
pertly filmed, lauding courage and pa- 
triotism of flyers, occasionally theatrical 
in characterization and incident. Details of 
torture not shown—only brutal results. 
Wisdom of presenting as fact what obvi- 
ously must yet be fiction must be ques- 
tioned, since to many onlookers this will 
be accepted as gospel truth. Intensifies 
hatred of all things Japanese. M. 


Return of the Vampire (Col.). Bela 
Lugosi, Frieda Inescourt. Melodrama. 
Through accidental release by bombing 
raid, buried “vampire” corpse again stalks 
its victims. . . . So ridiculous as to be al- 
most laughable, this is yet an inexcusable 
waste of film and talent. Morbid. 


Swing Fever (MGM). Wm. Gargan, Kay 
KySer and Band, Marilyn Maxwell. Mu- 
sical. How a “hick” composer’s “evil eye” 
is used by prize fight promoters for their 
own purposes, while he becomes a “swing” 
devotee. .. . An inane tale, using unethical 
schemes as plot motivation, but probably 
so ridiculous no one will take them se- 
riously. Y. 


“M” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 


Dr. Charles M. A. Stine 


(Continued from page 2) 


the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Dela- 
ware are other positions held by Dr. 
Stine. 

He is a member of the directors of 
Industrial Research Association, life 
member of the Franklin Institute, trus- 
tee of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of A. I. Ch. E. He 
has developed numerous processes and 
products, many of them patented, in 
connection with high explosives, pro- 
pellent powder, dyes, coated textiles, 
solvents, resins, and paints and var- 
nishes. 

Dr. Stine is the son of a clergyman. 
His father, Milton Henry Stine, was 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 
1877 and from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg in 1880. 

We honor Dr. Stine for his distin- 
guished service to his fellowmen in the 
creation and promotion of many prod- 
ucts for our use through utilization of 
elements which through his efforts have 
been placed at our command. We honor 
him further for his abiding interest and 
loyalty to Christian education. 
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Hawheye Happenings 


Pastor F. D. BOLDT Becomes News Letter Writer for “The Lutheran” from the 
Iowa Synod in Place of Chaplain DAVID E. ROBISON 


TREASURER John Berger’s 1943 report 
gave Iowa Synod members no little sat- 
isfaction when it showed a 13 per cent 
increase in receipts on apportionment 


budget quotas. Two congregations paid . 


more than their quotas: Davenport, St. 
Paul’s; and Newton. Four more had 100 
per cent records: Davenport, St. Mark’s; 
Des Moines, St. John’s; Princeton; and 
Sioux City, St. Luke’s. For Davenport, 
St. Mark’s, this was the eighth con- 
secutive year of 100 per cent apportion- 
ment payment, and for Newton, the 
fifth consecutive year. 

All congregations represented on the 
synodical board made increased appor- 
tionment payments, which speaks well 
for synod’s leadership. And all congre- 
gations represented on the Stewardship 
Committees of synod for the past two 
years have 100 per cent apportionment 
payment records. 


The Rev. David E. Robison became 
the eighth Iowa Synod pastor to enter 
the army chaplaincy when he resigned 
the pastorate of St. Luke’s, Sioux City. 
He was also editor of the Iowa Synod 
Lutheran. President Piper appointed 
the Rev. F. D. Boldt, Newton, to suc- 
ceed him as editor of synod’s quarterly 
publication. 


The Rev. Victor Archie, who was as- 
sociate pastor in St. Mark’s Church, 
Davenport, was called by the National 
Lutheran Council to become service 
pastor in the Lutheran Service Center, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Burlington. Trinity Church, the Hoy. 
Jerome Miller pastor, has launched a 
“Victory Campaign” to erase all re- 
maining indebtedness on its beautiful 
new church, and to add sixty new mem- 
bers during this sixtieth year of its ex- 
istence. Success in the financial cam- 
paign will mean that only four years 
were required to amortize the debt in- 
curred when a raging fire necessitated 
the erection of a new edifice. 


The Clinton Congregation, the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher -pastor, reduced its in- 
debtedness from $11,800 July 1, 1942, 
to $3,000 January 1, 1944. The Little 
Minister, the congregation’s monthly 
printed publication, indicates that the 
union of women’s groups in the church 
into an organization to be known as 
“The Women of the Church,” is pro- 


gressing rapidly. The proposed consti- - 


tution for this group has been mimeo- 
graphed for congregational distribution, 
as has also the church constitution. 
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In Davenport 

St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. W. E. 
Kmet pastor, and R. J. Haut lay worker, 
reports that after seventeen months the 
Sunday School Building Trust Fund 
shows a balance of $10,393. Erection of 
this building is scheduled after the 
“duration.” Perfect attendance awards 
were made to 149 pupils of the church 
school. St. Mark’s Salute, a mimeo- 
graphed publication, carries monthly 
news to the more than 100 men and 
women of the congregation in the armed 
forces. A neatly bound mimeographed 
report of all officers and organizations 
for 1943 was distributed to members. 


St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. J. A. 
Miller and Emerson Miller pastors, has 
set aside $1,000 for a new mission in 
northwest Davenport, and a part of the 
current’ Lenten Self-denial Offering 
will go to this cause. This is the second 
time that St. Paul’s has interested itself 
in home missions in Davenport. The 
first was St. Mark’s, organized on the 
east side in 1921, which now has a con- 
firmed membership of more than 1,000. 


Des Moines 

Redeemer Church, the Rev. A. M. 
Simonsen pastor, is now nearly two 
years old, and during this brief ex- 
istence God has blessed it tremendously. 
The membership now totals 283 bap- 


tized and 190 confirmed members. 


St. John’s Church, Dr. F. J. Weertz 
and the Rey. G. P. Krebs pastors, has 
purchased the quarter block property 


“ north of the church for $20,000, of which 


$10,000 has already been received in 
cash. Support of the congregation at 
Esk, Saskatchewan, Canada, has again 
been assumed for 1944. 


Unity Church is without a pastor, but 
every effort is being made to replace 
the Rev. A. W. Young, who resigned to 
accept a call to an Omaha church. 


Property Improvements 

Dubuque. St. Mark’s Church, the 
Rev. A. M. Pinkert pastor, paid $2,000 
on indebtedness in 1943. Improvements 
included the calking of all buildings, the 
painting of all outside woodwork, the 
installation of a stoker at the church, 


and an automatic gas water heater at. 


the parsonage, and the insulation of the 
parsonage attic. An excellent piece of 
mimeographed work, neatly bound, 
brought official and society reports to 
the attention of members. 


Fairfield. The First Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. E. A. Piper pastor, has pro- 


vided the parsonage family with re- 
decorated home, inside and out. Espe- 
cially pleasing to members was the 
$4,500 reduction in the church indebted- 
ness during 1943. Dr. Piper, president 
of synod, was one of the speakers dur- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week at Car- 
thage College. 


Iowa City. The First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. R. M. Krueger pastor, 
improved its property during 1943 by 
razing a small house between the 
church and the parsonage, planting a 
lawn, and installing a stoker at the 
church. The congregational indebted- 
ness was substantially reduced. The 
Herald, a monthly mimeographed pub- 
lication, carries reports of congrega- 
tional activities. Particularly interest- 
ing was Pastor Krueger’s chart, “See 
for Yourself! When Benevolence In- 
creases, Debt Decreases,’ showing a 
comparison of benevolence payments 
and debt reduction for the past six 
years. 


Iowa Falls. The Lutheran Church has 
the unique distinction of having two 
former pastors serve as army chaplains. 
Under the leadership of Pastor W. A. 
Wolgemuth, who was called from re- 
tirement to serve the congregation, fine 
progress is being made. 


Manly, the Rev. Harold Henriksen 
pastor, held installation services for its 
new pastor December 19, with the Rev. 
G. K. Mykland, first pastor. of the con- 
gregation, in charge. The Rev. John 
Zeltin, former pastor, is now serving 
the English Lutheran Church, Manlius, 
Ill. Sunday school improvements in- 
clude a literature and supply cabinet 
and a worship center. 


Muscatine. Grace Church, the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor, made a payment 
of $8,500 on its $12,000 indebtedness 
during 1943 in addition to the interest, 
and the balance has been over-sub- 
scribed by $1,000. The church has been 
redecorated and the parsonage painted 
at a cost of $1,425, of which $700 has 
been paid. The baptized membership 
now exceeds 1,000. Grace Lutheran 
Messenger, mimeographed, carries news 
to the congregation each month. 


Nevada. Memorial Church, the Rev. — 
J. O. Simon pastor, had the privilege 
of hearing Professor Hipaka of Iowa 
State College, a consecrated Lutheran 
Finn, speak at its annual congregational 
meeting on, “The Outlook for the Small 
Nations.” : 


Dr. Blancke Honored 

Newton. First Church, the Rev. 
F. D. Boldt pastor, recently honored its 
pastor emeritus, W. H. Blancke, D.D., 
on his eighty-ninth birthday. He was 
invited to preach the Sunday previous 
to that event, and at the close of the 
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service was presented with a check for 
$50. as a birthday gift from the congre- 
gation. Recent property additions in- 
clude a worship center for the Begin- 
ners’ Department of the Sunday school, 
three new tables for Primary Depart- 
ment classes, and a stoker. 


Oxford Junction. The church of 
which the Rev. F. C. Maurer is pastor 
finds that the war is taking people from 
the community and bringing none in. 
The close of the year, however, found 
all local bills paid and the benevolence 
payments increased. A Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society was organized during 
the year. 


Princeton. Salem Church, the Rev. 
F. E. Motzkus pastor, recently ded- 
iecated two beautiful flags, Christian and 
American, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Helble. 


Sioux City. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
W. A. Voss pastor, has paid $12,000 on 
its indebtedness and underwritten the 
$16,000 balance. The communing mem- 
bership now exceeds 1,000. Salaries of 
all staff members, increased last spring, 
were again. increased the first of the 
year. 


-Tipton. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
M. A. Geissler pastor, reports the full 
payment of indebtedness and the re- 
decoration of the parsonage kitchen by 
the Ladies’ Mite Society. Pastor Geissler 
is now serving his second term as pres- 
ident of the Tipton Ministerial Union, 
which is conducting a community re- 
ligious survey. 


Webster City. The congregation of 
which the Rev. H. C. Coovert is pastor 
oversubscribed its indebtedness of 
$1,000 by $350. War Bonds were bought 
with the $350, and monthly payments 
formerly used to reduce the debt will 
be added to this fund, which will be 
used. for the renovation of the church 
basement after the war. On Christmas 
Eve a new pulpit was presented to the 
congregation by Mrs. N. M. Ostlund, 
treasurer of the synodical Missionary 
Society, and her sons, William, Robert 
and John, in memory of their husband 
and father. A special congregational 
meeting voted that women could be 
elected to church council membership, 
but that at no time could the number 
exceed one-half the council member- 
ship. 


Withes. Barre eh. 


PROGRESS REPORTED IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA AREA 


St. Luke’s Church, Freeland, is mak- 
ing plans for the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the congre- 
gation. The celebration will be held in 
June. A campaign is already under 
way to make a reduction on the church 
debt of $4,000 at the time of the anni- 
versary. Indications are that the goal 
will be more than met. Along with this 
observance, Pastor Fred D. Haffner will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination to the ministry, seven- 
teen years of which have been spent 
as pastor of St. Luke’s. 


Additions and Furnishings 

The Audenried Parish, consisting of 
Salem Church, Audenried, and St. 
Paul’s Church, Beaver Meadows, the 
Rev. Walter H. Guigley pastor, re- 
cently purchased a parsonage adjoining 
Salem Church. An elaborate program 
of weekday religious education, made 
| possible by the introduction of released 
time from publie school as a part of the 
school program of this community, has 
been undertaken at Salem.. Pastor 
Guigley was instrumental in arranging 


_ this community innovation.” 


Holy Trinity, Palmerton, has liq- 
uidated its debt and is planning to erect 
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a parish house for educational and so- 
cial purposes after the war. The Rev. 
Roland Bortz is pastor of the church. 


Trinity, Bowmanstown, and Dinkey 
Memorial, Ashfield, the Rev. Richard 
A. Beck pastor, recently dedicated altar 
hangings, colored stoles, and American, 
Christian and Service flags in both con- 
gregations. One hundred forty-six men 
and one woman are in the services. 


Pre-Confirmation Rallies 

The Carbon County Pastoral Associa- 
tion held its ninth annual rally in Trin- 
ity Church, Lehighton, the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor, March 30. Dr. Emil W. 
Weber of Pottsville was the speaker. 

The Wilkes-Barre District Rally was 
held March 26 at St. Paul’s, Wilkes- 
Barre, the Rev. Carl J. Schindler pas- 
tor. The message was brought by the 
Rev. David A. Menges, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Kingston. 

On the same date, at 3.00 P. M., the 
catechumens of the Scranton district 
gathered at St. John’s, Scranton, for 
their rally. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Albert Klepfer, pastor of 
St. John’s, Honesdale. The Rev. John 
A. Kaercher, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Scranton, was liturgist. 


The monthly meetings of the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton Pastoral Association 
are featuring a lecture series by the 
Rev. John A. Kaercher, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Scranton, entitled, “A Re-study 
of Lutheran Confessions—Churchman- 
ship—Liturgics and Ceremonial—Parish 
Auxiliaries—Rubrical Practices of the 
Occasional Services—Lutheran Archi- 
tecture—Music.” 


An Outstanding Record 


Jerome Serfass of Bowmanstown, 
eighty-two years of age, reputed to be 
the oldest coal truck driver in the state, 
is in the Palmerton Hospital as the re- 
sult of a fall. Until the time of the ac- 
cident he daily made two trips to the 
mines, unaccompanied, covering a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. Mr. Serfass is a 
member of St. Paul’s, Kresgeville, and 
has sung in the choir for sixty-seven 
years. 


Christ Church, Scranton, the Rev. 
Gerald J. Jacoby pastor, opened its 
February 13 broadcast over the local 
radio station, WGBI, with the singing 
of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and 
the sermon by the pastor was on “Lin- 
coln.” Some thirty or forty telephone 
calls received by Pastor Jacoby follow- 
ing this broadcast witnessed to the ap- 
preciation with which it was received 
by the community. 


The Rev. Henry C. Kraft, recently 
called as pastor of the Noxen Parish, 
was tendered a reception at St. Luke’s, 
Noxen, February 22. The Rev. Harold 
G. Deisher, president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, and the Rev. Carl J. 
Schindler, representing the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton Pastoral Association, 
brought greetings. 


A Brotherhood in Action 


The Brotherhood of St. Peter’s, 
Scranton, the Rev. G. Edward Knapp 
pastor, is sponsoring as a community 
project a Cub Pack for all nine- to 
eleven-year-old boys in the neighbor- 
hood. At the Investiture Service March 
20, the Cub Pack Charter was officially 
presented by the Boy Scout authorities. 
Twenty boys are listed as charter mem- 
bers. The cubmaster and his assistant, 
Howard Long and Arthur Hoffman, are 
members of the Brotherhood. This 
project was undertaken in line with the 
fourth objective of the U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood, “To develop the church 
life of youth.” 

Responding to the nation’s need, the 
men of the Brotherhood have been busy 
in past months collecting several tons 
of waste paper. 

Franklin Sherman, president of the 
Brotherhood, will enter the armed 
forces on or about April 1. 
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af, ancas ler Conferenc e 


PRESIDENT OF CONFERENCE ACCEPTS A CALL TO SHAMOKIN 


THE resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Harold C. Fry, pastor of historic St. 
John’s, Shiremanstown, will leave the 
Lancaster Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania without the 
services of its president after the end 
of April. Dr. Fry will continue in of- 
fice until the meeting of conference on 
May 2, at St. Michael’s, Harrisburg. 
Pastor Fry has served conference as its 
president for six years. He was called 
to St. John’s in 1928 and has led his 
people well. In 1930 the church adopted 
a “Parish Abroad”; in 1934 a full pro- 
gram of weekday religious education 
was inaugurated. In 1941 a second 
“Parish Abroad” was adopted by this 
mission-minded people. The congrega- 
tion over-subscribed the United Ap- 
peal in 1941. Keller Memorial Church 
was remodeled in 1942 and other altera- 
tions have been made from time to time. 
Dr. Fry has been elected to serve as a 
representative to several conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church. The con- 
gregation has paid its apportionment 
100 per cent to synod since 1920. Dr. 
Fry has been called to Trinity Church, 
Shamokin, a congregation with a com- 
municant membership of 410, formerly 
served by the Rev. Richard Martin. 
The congregation belongs to the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. 


Holy Trinity Church in Hershey, the 
Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth pastor, 
recently installed a sound system in its 
new building which was dedicated in 


1942. The system is so designed fe 2 


there is ‘a loud speaker in every class-{/ 
room, and hearing aids in the church. 
For fifteen minutes before the opening 
of the sessions of the church school 
music of the great masters is broadcast 
into every room by a record player. 
The departmentalized school is opened 
and closed in each department at the 
same time. Then, for fifteen minutes be- 
tween the close of the church school 
session and the beginning of The Serv- 
ice, the music of the church organ is 
broadcast throughout the building as a 
call to worship. A one-week debt re- 
duction appeal was held recently, with 
a goal of $1,700; the amount actually 
received at the end of the appeal was 
$2,240. One-sixth of the membership of 
this church is in the armed forces. 


An official order of the War Depart- 
ment states that the Rev. Elwood 
Schwenk, formerly pastor of Trinity, 
Lebanon, has been promoted to the 
rank of captain in the Chaplains’ Corps. 
When last heard from Chaplain 
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Schwenk was in service at a military 
cantonment in Arlington, Calif. 


Diamond Jubilee 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of St. Paul’s, Annville, was 
celebrated at recent services with the 
Rev. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, speak- 
ing at the main anniversary service. 
The Rev. Malcolm S. Eichner, pastor of 
Advocate Church in Philadelphia and a 
former pastor of St. Paul’s, spoke on 
Community Night. The congregation 
numbers 131 communing members and 
is served by the Rev. G. H. Hasskarl. 


A Lenten Call 


Widespread comment among Lan- 
caster citizens has been evoked as the 
result of a Lenten window display in a 
store fronting the center square of the 
city. The attractive display is an ad- 
vertisement of the Lutheran Lenten 
services in Lutheran churches of the 
city and has as its decorative scheme a 
large wooden cross which forms a back- 
ground in front of which is a large pot 
of lilies, cards bearing the names of all 
Lutheran churches, and a brief state- 
ment concerning the Lenten services 
plus an invitation to attend the same. 
The display has been arranged by the 
Pastoral Association. 


Lutheran World Action 


The eyes of all the churches and their 
councils are being slowly focused on the 
May 7 appeal for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion. Last year the Lancaster Confer- 
ence went “over the top” and hopes to 
do so again under the same committee: 
Pastors Henry Bagger,- Ernest Hoh, 
William Moyer, Harold Minnich and 
Frederick Hasskarl. The fifty-six con- 
gregations of conference have 19,569 
confirmed members, raised $12,497 last 
year, are assigned a minimum objective 
of $11,744 this year with a “suggested” 
minimum objective of $14,634. 


Loss of Man Power 


The increased demands of the Selec- 
tive Service Commission are making 
themselves felt in a loss of manpower 
in church activities as well as in in- 
dustry. So, for example, Ascension Lu- 
theran Church. in Lancaster, the Rev. 
Alvin Butz pastor, with a communicant 
membership of eighty, will have only 
five men left on the communicant roll- 
at-home by the end of March; this con- 
gregation’s church council has had a 


majority of women members for over a 
year. The other church of the parish, 
Redeemer, with a communicant mem- 
bership of 217, has one-fifth of its mem- 
bers in service with many more await- 
ing final induction papers. It is a credit 
to the members of the congregations 
that the programs have advanced. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary in a 
single pastorate was celebrated re- 
cently by the Rev. Clay Rice, pastor of 
Zion Church, East Petersburg, and St. 
Peter’s Church, Neffsville. Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, was the guest 
speaker at the anniversary service held 
at Zion Church. The Rev. Donald R. 
Heiges, general secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association of Gettys- 
burg College, spoke at the anniversary 
celebration at St. Peter’s. In addition 
to the formal services a tea was held 
in honor of the pastor, at which time a 
purse of $25 was presented Pastor and 
Mrs. Rice by Zion Church and four $25 
war bonds by St. Peter’s people. Pastor 
Rice entered the ministry in June 1914. 
This is his second charge; the first hav- 
ing been St. Paul’s, Lionville. 
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The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the North- 
ern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
was held’ in Messiah Church, Rockford, 
Ill. Pastor C. P. Karriker was liturgist 
for the morning service. Lloyd M. 
Walter, D.D., of Dixon, preached the 
sermon on the text, “Who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto 
salvation?” These two ministers were 
in charge of the Communion Service. 

Prof. Joseph Sittler, Jr., of the Chi- 
cago Seminary at Maywood, Ill, gave 
two helpful and - thought-provoking 
messages on “The Pastor's Prayer 
Life,” and “Evangelism—the Magnet- 
ism of the Cross.” 


First Lutheran Church, Chadwick, . 
the Rev. Earl Coble pastor, met its 1943 
quota for Lutheran World Action. THE 
LUTHERAN is distributed each Sunday 
by one of the Sunday school classes. 
The congregation has decided to redec- 
orate the’ interior of the church and 


- make improvements to the parsonage. 


St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, Dr. Lloyd 
Walter pastor, reports that the New 
Year Communion was the largest in the 
history of the congregation. The Sun- 
day school is holding its own in attend- 
ance. 
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Attention Appreciated 

It is interesting to note the response 
of persons in the armed services, who 
have received gifts of Bibles, devotional 
books, etc., from the home church. The 
following is from Betty Jane Parvin, a 
member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Polo, IIL: 

“Received your package the other 
day so I want to write you and tell you 
those books will and do mean much to 
me. It is a comfort to read a little out 
of them each night before ‘lights out.’ 
.... You would be surprised at all the 
girls here that have these books. Most 
of the girls here try to go to church as 
often as they can. I have been trying 
to go almost every Sunday... . I just 
want to thank you again for the books. 
I know they are going to help me 
through this war as they do all those 
who are fighting for us.” 


The church at Polo received a Cer- 
tificate of Merit for paying more than 
the quota for Lutheran World Action. 
It went “over the top” by $224. 


X-day 

The Rev. Newell Mendenhall, Mon- 
roe, Wis., reports concerning X-day. 
This is the name given the year’s extra 
day, February 29, by the citizens of 
Monroe, and represents x-tra collec- 
tion of scrap, paper and fats, x-tra co- 
operation in all war work, and x-tra 
mailing of letters to men and women 
in the armed services. On proclama- 
tion of Mayor Frank A. Buehler stores, 
offices and shops were to cease business 
for the day, and the citizens’ time given 
fully to co-operation in achieving suc- 
cess for the program. A special X-day 
church service was held in the evening 
at St. John’s Reformed Church. 


LA Ueghany Conference Vives 


PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT, CHANGES OF PASTORATES, 
AND EVANGELISM PROGRAM 


St. John’s Congregation, Clearfield, 
E. Roy Hauser, D.D., pastor, dedicated 
six beautiful art glass windows in their 
sanctuary. Two large windows, “Christ 
in Gethsemane” and “Jesus the Good 
Shepherd,” and four smaller windows 
have been placed as memorials and 
greatly enrich and beautify the ren- 
ovated sanctuary. The complete pro- 
gram of renovation has cost this ener- 
getic congregation approximately 
$17,000 and the burning of notes for 
$2,100 Sunday, January 2, removed all 
indebtedness from the congregation. 


A service of rededication was held in 
St. James Church of the Friends Cove 
Charge, the Rev. M. J. Ross pastor. The 
sanctuary has been renovated with 
chancel rearrangement, redecoration of 
walls, refinishing of floors and furniture, 
new pews, altar, altar equipment, Bible, 
and hymn boards, and renewal of chan- 
cel furniture.. The Rev. Ellwood Hauser 
of Bedford was the guest speaker. — 


A service of rededication was held in 
the Blandburg Church of the Glasgow 
Charge. Seminarian Eugene Smith had 
charge of the morning service. An af- 
ternoon service was in charge of the 
Rev. Russell McGiffin of Bellwood and 
the choir of Grace Church, Bellwood, 
furnished music for the service. The 
Rev. Paul Reaser of Altoona preached 
the dedicatory sermon at the evening 
service. The $400 cost of renovation was 
cleared with freewill offerings. 


Pre-Lenten Retreats 


were held by the Johnstown and Al- 
toona Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
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tions. The Johnstown group held its 
retreat in Trinity Church, Sidman, the 
Rev. H. J. Latshaw pastor. Dr. Harry 
F. Baughman of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, guest speaker at the morning 
and afternoon sessions used as _ his 
theme, “God In My Life.” The Altoona 
association held its retreat in First 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. Luke H. 
Rhoads pastor. Dr. S. W. Herman, pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Harrisburg, 
preached the morning sermon and 
spoke in behalf of Lutheran World 
Action at the afternoon period. Dr. 
E. A. Repass, supply pastor of Grace 
Church, Altoona, presented a devotional 
paper entitled, “Is It I?” 


Evangelism Program 


The Lutheran Churches of Altoona 
and Vicinity have been busy during the 
Lenten season in a program of Child 
Evangelism and lapsed member recla- 
mation. Large bulletin boards stressing 
the fact that 17,000,000 children in the 
United States are denied the advantages 
of Sunday school training were placed 
about the city. Newspaper advertising 
and radio programs were also used. 
Sunday afternoon, February 20, a mass 
meeting of workers was held in Grace 
‘Church of the city and Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, executive secretary of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Social Missions, in- 
structed the workers as to procedure 
and technique of visitation. 


Trinity Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Birk pastor, has purchased 
the former George Delozier home, 406 
East Wopsononoc Avenue in the Wehn- 


wood residential section of the city, for 
use as a parsonage, The present par- 
sonage will be converted into a parish 
house for use of the younger depart- 
ments of the Sunday school. 


Services commemorating the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of 
I. Hess Wagner, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Somerset, were held in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Wagner came to Somerset 
from Williamsport in February 1909 and 
his ministry at the county seat has been 
most fruitful. He has received 1,911 
persons into church membership—635 
by confirmation, 441 by adult baptism, 
835 by letter of transfer. He baptized 
730 children, conducted 790 funerals 
and married 771 couples. The congre- 
gation has contributed $425,306 during 
this pastorate. 


Changes in Pastorates 

The Rev. Ernest N. Bauer of Miners- 
ville has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, ef- 
fective April 16. Pastor Bauer is. a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College and 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Chicago. He has done graduate work 
at the University of Minnesota and 
served for two years as institutional 
pastor in Inner Mission work in St. 
Paul, Minn. He served as pastor of 
Grace Church, Tonawanda, N. Y., be- 
fore being called to English Church at 
Minersville in 1932. Pastor Bauer suc- 
ceeds M. Stanley Kemp, D.D., retired. 


The Rev. Harold L. Rowe, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Palmyra, N. J., has 
accepted a call to Trinity Church, 
Johnstown, effective April 23. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Roy J. Meyer, now pas- 
tor of First Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pastor Rowe is a graduate of Susque- 
hanna! University and Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, class of 1937. 


Word has reached us that Chaplain 
Edwin M. Clapper of the United States 
Army in New Guinea has been pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. 


The Rev. W. Gilbert Wise accepted 
the call to the Curwensville-New Mill- 
port Charge in Clearfield County, Jan- 
uary 16. Pastor Wise is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College and Seminary. He 
has been serving in the Ohio Synod 
since graduating from the seminary in 
1933 and succeeds the Rev. E, K. Rum- 
berger. 


The Rev. Jerome V. Guss resigned 
as pastor of the Saxton-Marklesburg 
Charge, Huntingdon County, to accept 
a call to the Addison-Confluence 
Charge in Somerset County, effective 
February 14. Pastor Guss is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Semi- 
nary and was ordained in 1940. He suc- 
ceeded the Rev. J. S. Shannon. 
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Message to Parents 
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the educational advantages of travel, with 
liberal arts training under Lutheran 
auspices? Midland, a friendly college 
with home attention, can give both to 
your son or daughter. 


University accredited, Midland offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees, Music, Journal- 
ism, Teaching, Business, Social Life, 
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Chicago. 21 hours from New York. Room, 
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YOUTH CAMPS, STEWARDSHIP, AND IMPROVEMENTS 


TO PROPERTY 


Here is news that. will bring joy to 
the young people of the Kansas Synod. 


Camp Wa-Shun-Ga will be open this 


summer. This is a camp owned and 
operated by the Kansas Synod, and is 
located fourteen miles south of Junction 
City, Kan. Last year, because of war 
conditions, the camp was closed. To 
date, ten different youth groups with a 
total of 1,200 young people have signed 
to use it. 

In 1942 synod sponsored two youth 
camps: first was for children 9 to 14 
years old; the second for those 14 years 
and older. This year both groups will 
be brought together in one camp from 
July 23 to 28. The program will be set 
up to meet the interest and needs of 
these age levels. Dr. E. E. Stauffer of 
Wichita is the general chairman. Dr. 
B. R. Lantz of Salina will be in charge 
of the junior program. 


A Good Report 

The synodical Stewardship Commit- 
tee issues the following report: 

“All interested persons in our synod 
cannot help but be inspired by, the re- 
port of our synodical treasurer regard- 
ing the apportionment payments for 
1943. 

“The response of our pastors and con- 
gregations in 1943 showed a growing 
desire and effort to meet their appor- 
tionments in full. 

“Twelve congregations have met their 
full apportionment, six of them with an 
excess totaling $486.95. Thirty-four 
congregations paid more than in 1942; 
only four paid less. Two paid the same. 
Four paid in full for the first time; four 
paid in excess for the first time. Only 
one failed to pay anything. In 1942 
there were four congregations that paid 
nothing. The sum paid in 1943 exceeded 
that of 1942 by $4,958.63.” 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


High School Seniors may enter June 20 or September 18, 
1944. Two six-week Summer Terms from: 


June 20 to July 29, and July 31 to September 9. 


Regular Session begins September 18, 1944 


Offering courses for students, pre-theological, pre-dental, 
pre-medical, laboratory technicians, pre-nurses, pre-veteri- 
narian, business secretaries, and Teacher Education in 
three fields—academic, business and music. 
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The fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States 
will be held at the same time and place 
as the convention of synod—Children’s 
Memorial Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 17-20. Their principal speaker 
will be Miss Mae Rohlfs, who recently 
returned to the United States on the 
Gripsholm, from her field of service, 
China. 


The Church at Work 

St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
February 6 Dr. Andreas Bard cele- 
brated his thirty-fourth anniversary as 
pastor of St. Mark’s with a special serv- 
ice. The congregation was unable to 
get the materials necessary to make 
certain repairs to the church property, 
so the money raised for that purpose 
was invested in a $1,000 war savings 
bond. Dr. Bard has been engaged to 
be the Holy Week speaker in Minne- 
apolis for the 1945 season. 


Trinity Church, Abilene, Fuller Berg- 
stresser, D.D., pastor, has purchased the 
property immediately south of the 
church, and the old buildings now on 
the property will be removed and the 
plot beautified. The Thank Offering 
this year was $177 and the total mis- 
sionary receipts $316. The church and 
the Sunday school have been frescoed. 


St. Luke’s Church, Fort Smith, Ark., 
the Rev. Paul Close pastor, had a 
basket dinner recently in the parish 
hall, at which time the annual reports 
of the congregation were given. The 
past year has been the best financially 
for the congregation. President Whitte- 
car installed Mr. Close as pastor of St. 
Luke’s February 10. Recently a fine 
seven-room home has been purchased 
for a parsonage. 


St. John’s Church, Salina, B. R. 
Lantz, D.D., pastor, at its annual meet- 
ing voted to purchase a room in the Old 
Folks’ building at Tabitha Home. This 
is the second room “purchased” by this 
congregation. Bonds totaling $2,200 
have been purchased and will finance 
post-war improvements. The Christ- 
mas offering for Tabitha Home was 
$234 and 200 white gifts were received. 
The Luther League has secured 77 new 
subscriptions to THe LUTHERAN. 


Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan., 
W. I. Guss, D.D., supply pastor, in- 
creased its payment to apportioned 
benevolence last year $177. A total of 
$938 was paid on the church debt. Dur- 
ing 1943 twenty-three were added to 
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the communicant membership, thirty- 
four to the confirmed membership, and 
fifty to the baptized membership of the 
church. Attendance at the January 
Communion service was double that of 
a year ago. 


Rockport-Langdon Parish. All treas- 
urers report nice balances on hand. 
The parsonage is being redecorated and 
painted. Pastor D. L. McConnell has a 
catechetical class of thirty. 


St. Paul’s~ Church, Wichita. Our 
Easter Messiah chorus is preparing to 
sing “The Messiah” Easter morning, for 
the twenty-second time in twenty years. 
Treasurers’ reports show that $19,429.10 
was raised by the congregation for all 
purposes in 1943. Latest improvements 
include new walnut desks for the pas- 
tor and church secretary, new rug, desk 
lamps, venetian blinds,and a redecorated 
study. The congregation will support a 
native pastor in Guntur, India, and if 
possible, a parish also. Sufficient funds 
have already been raised to begin the 
work as soon as the Mission Board can 
make the assignment. Pastor and Mrs. 
E. E. Stauffer are proud wearers of new 
Bulova wrist watches, gifts from the 
congregation. 


Scherer Memorial Church, Chapman. 
The Rev. A. L. Mendenhall began his 
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work in Chapman February 1, and was 
installed February 20 by the Rev. 
George Eller of Beloit. George N. Men- 
denhall, D.D., of Sterling, father of the 
pastor, delivered the charge to the pas- 
tor; the Rev. George L. Search, secre- 
tary of synod, gave the charge to the 
congregation. The parsonage has been 
redecorated. The congregation has sub- 
scribed to the U. L. C. A. bulletin 


service. 
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REDEDICATION, ANNIVERSARIES, RELOCATION OF 
PASTORS, AND MEMORIALS 


A SERVICE at which a painting was 
unveiled in memory of Dr. Harry S. 
Dollman, faithful pastor of historic 
Jacob’s Church, Pine Grove, Pa., for 
thirty years, was the highlight of a 
series of four services held to mark the 
renovation and rededication of the 
mother of five Lutheran congregations 
in the Swatara Valley. Often known as 
“White Church,” Jacob’s Church is be- 
lieved to be the oldest Lutheran con- 
gregation west of the Schuylkill River 
in Central Pennsylvania. 

Guest speakers at other services were 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary; Mr. Harry 
Fritsch, president of the Brotherhood 
of the synod; and Miss Elvira Strunk, 
returned missionary from China. At 
all services the church was filled to ca- 
pacity. The total cost of improvements 
was $4,100, all but $400 of which was 
paid by the day of rededication. The 
congregation numbers 165 members 
and has 23 sons in the armed forces. 
The Rev. Lester M. Utz is the pastor. 

Among the major improvements were 
replastering of the church, installation 
of new lighting and heating systems, 
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100 copies of the Common Service Book, 
a communion table, pulpit and piano 
light, Bible, vases, chancel chairs, bap- 
tismal bowl, and chancel painting. 


In New Pastorates 

The Rev. Richard Byers Martin be- 
came pastor of Augsburg Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa., recently. He formerly 
served Trinity Church, Shamokin, 
where he had done a fine piece of work 
during the past seven years. Mr. Martin 
is the son of Dr. David S. Martin of 
Union Deposit. After graduation from 
Gettysburg Seminary, he spent a year 
in study at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He is a popular lecturer and 
writer on religious and secular subjects. 


The Rev. Ernest N. Bauer, pastor for 
the past ten years of the Lutheran 
Church, Minersville, Schuylkill County, 
has accepted a call to become pastor of 
Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, effective 
April 10. He and Mrs. Bauer have been 
unusually active in the work of the 
church in this county, and for their 
record of achievements they deserve 
congratulations. One of the highlights 
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Hartwick 
College 


ONEONTA —NEW YORK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills. 
Founded in 1928. 


Successor to Hartwick Seminary, founded 
1797 and named for America’s renowned 
Lutheran missionary pioneer, John Christo- 
pher Hartwick (1714-1796). Affiliated with 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE (co-educational) is 
a standard Arts College, accredited by the 
Regents of New York State. 


OFFERINGS 
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Owned and controlled by the U. L. C. A. 
Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 


and Florida. 
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degrees, with special training in Music, 
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Terms under accelerated program begin 
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of the anniversary was the cancellation 
of indebtedness at the rate of more 
than $1,000 annually since the pastor- 
ate began. 


Dr. David S. Martin, on February 27, 
was installed as pastor of the Lutheran 
Charge at Union Deposit. He came 
from Grace Church, York, Pa., where 
he served a long and profitable pastor- 
ate. Thus he and his. son came into the 
conference the first of this year. 


The Rev. Marlin C. Bottier, after a 
fine service at Fayetteville, accepted a 
call to the pastorate of Messiah Church, 
Downingtown, and St. Paul’s, Lionville. 
He succeeds the Rey. Clarence Miller, 
who recently moved to Lebanon. 


An Active Mission 

Yeadon, Pa. March 12 Trinity Church 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of the Rev. John Heller. Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania Synod, was the guest 
speaker. The congregation presented 
Pastor and Mrs. Heller with a purse 
of $75. 


Trinity Church observed the fifteenth 
anniversary of their organization last 
November. Mr. Heller is the second 
pastor to serve the’*congregation, and 
official acts and financial statistics are 
as follows: 47 infant baptisms; 244 
adults received into membership; 59 
persons transferred to other congrega- 
tions; congregational expenses, $21,312; 
receipts for apportioned and unappor- 
tioned benevolence, $4,315; unusual 
expenses, including payment of in- 
debtedness, repairs, interest, $8,305; re- 
duction of indebtedness, $5,907. 

Trinity is a mission congregation full 
of enthusiasm and vigor. Last fall a 
weekday kindergarten was instituted, 
in which about twenty children three 
and four years of age met under super- 
vised leadership. 


Ape pes City 


LENTEN ACTIVITIES AND WORK WITH JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


“THE Lenten Week of Prayer and 
Self-denial for Missions,” promoted by 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
always receives enthusiastic response 
from the Rochester churches. Meetings 
this year were held in St. Paul’s, with 
Mrs. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., wife of 
the pastor of Grace Church, leader; in 
Grace Church, with Mrs. Arthur Bos- 
hart of St. Luke’s, leader; in Reforma- 
tion, with Mrs. Eugene L. Stowell, wife 
of the pastor of Resurrection, leader; 
and in Peace, with Mrs. Carl H. 
Koeberle of Christ Church, as leader. 
The chairman of the whole set-up was 
Mrs. Frederick R. Knubel, wife of the 
pastor of Reformation Church. 

“The World Day of Prayer,” spon- 
sored nationally by the United Council 
of Church Women and locally by the 
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Council of Church Women of Roch- 
ester, also finds a large response. Sev- 
eral meetings were held in Lutheran 
churches, while other congregations 
joined in ‘neighborhood meetings. 


The annual graduation service of the 
Lutheran Leadership Training School 
was held at the Church of Peace Sun- 
day afternoon, February 20. Three 
diplomas of the school, representing the 
completion of four years of required 
courses were given by the president, 
the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, while the 
dean, the Rev. William M. Horn, 
awarded thirty Series II Course Cards 
of the Parish and Church School Board. 
The speaker was the Rev. Edward J. 
Simpson, Jr. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Conference was held 
February 21 at Christ Church, with its 
pastor, the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, 
conducting the service. The preacher 
was the Rev. Donald R. Pichaske, pas- — 
tor of St. Mark’s, Kenmore, and Buffalo 
correspondent of THe LUTHERAN. A sim- 
ilar retreat was held in Buffalo with 
the Rev. Yost Brandt of St. Paul’s, 
Pittsford, | preaching. The luncheon 
speaker was the Rev. Charles A. 
Behnke, ‘pastor of St. Mark’s, Roch- 
ester, and vice-president of the Eastern 
District of the Missouri Synod. 


Recent activities of the Genesee Val- 
ley District Luther League include a 
winter social and devotional meeting at’ 
Transfiguration Church, and a confer- 
ence for Intermediate and Senior 
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Leagues at Reformation: Speakers at 
the latter were Sister Ida Steuerwald 
of Zion Church, Syracuse, and Mrs. 
Paul Arnold, wife of the pastor of St. 
Paul's, Utica, intermediate secretary of 
the New York State Luther League. 


Chaplain to 245 Boys 


The Rev. Elwin A. Miller is the Prot- 
estant chaplain at the New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial School, a 
school for juvenile delinquent boys, 
committed by the children’s courts of 
New York State, at Industry, N. Y., 
twelve miles south of Rochester. He 
carries on a varied work. He conducts 
regular services in St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
Protestant chapel at the school, where 
he has a constituency of 245 out of a 
total of 450. He has a boys’ choir which 
sings at the services. Pastor Miller 
conducts weekday classes in religion, 
gives catechetical instruction, does per- 
sonal interviewing, makes contacts in 
the homes of boys resident in the in- 
stitution and with children’s court 
judges and local clergy all over the 
state, and visits those on parole from 
the school. (See page 10) 

It is good to know that our Church 
is recognized for this kind of work. 
Mr. Miller is supply pastor of Concord, 
West Greece. He enjoys the change 
whieh supply preaching brings, and the 
opportunity to work in a parish again. 
He is an active participant in the work 
of the Inner Mission Society. 


The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell has again 
been appointed chairman for Lutheran 
World Action, for the Western Confer- 
ence for 1944. He did a very acceptable 
work last year, and his efforts were 
most helpful in having this conference 
give more than 100 per cent of its quota. 


Mrs. Mildred R. Kuhnle is the new 
reporter for Rochester for the Mission- 
ary Bulletin of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the New York ‘Synod. 

Judging by published programs, 
Rochesterians have laid greater em- 
phasis on Lent than ever. Among well- 
known preachers of the country who 
were heard are Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of Reformation Church, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, also of Washington, executive 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


A Correction 


THE LUTHERAN was in error in ascrib- 
ing the authorship of an article con- 
cerning the Philadelphia Seminary 
Auxiliary to Miss Helen Knubel. The 
article appeared in the issue of THE 
LutTHERAN of March 1 and was written 
in connection with the meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Seminary. We regret 
that the error was committed. Eprror. 
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Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
. .. Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and 
music courses . . . Expenses, $400 to $450 . . . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer School Begins June 5 Fall Term Begins September 5 


WANTED 
Senior Case-worker for Family Department. N EW W R | TE R S N E ED E D 


Junior Case-worker for Children’s Department. FREE DETAILS 
Social work training required. Good salaries. New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
Rev. H. W. Foster, Superintendent newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society opportunity to ‘“‘break into’’ fascinating 
533 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 


ae foe awe. Experience unnecessary. 
i rite today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
FOR SALE Postcard will do. 


. « COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Small town store with cream station and post 210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


office for sale. Rent reasonable. Strictly Lu- 
theran community. For information write Rev. 
M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, Nebr. 


WANTED 


Lady Soloist for part-time religious work_in 
Philadelphia and suburbs. Give details. Pay 
arranged.-SOLOIST, Lock Box 207, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


ACCOMPANIST, experienced, music graduate. 
Young lady desires to play for singers and 
concerts. Central Studio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address: A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran, 13th and 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. James Berg 

God called His servant, James Berg, to enter 
into the larger life March 19, just after he had 
entered the portals of the Lord’s house for 
worship. It was the same church from whose 
pulpit he had preached and to whose people he 
reel sere’ the Word of Life from 1902 
(0) * 


James Berg was born in Reading, Pa., May : 
12, 1875, son of Charles and Sarah Rickenbach Learn the danger signals! 
res ao ee ms sheeeeY. a Colonial 5 

is mother’s Quaker forbears having come to H H 
these shores in 1705; his father’s ancestors came Get early diagnosis and 


ee pecs in the aperaiene sites 

arly in life he came under the influence o: H 
Pastor Edwin H. Smoll, Christ Church, Schuyl- prompt treatment. Delay is 
ye sven, Sell Hes bees qcousrinad He 1890. ' i 

roughout his life he highly revere is pas- ie 
pe wee. had ce dee 1 influence him to study dangerous! Enlist as a Vol 
or the gospel ministry. 

Muhlenberg College granted him the A.B. 1 9 i 
degree in 1899; and three years later the A.M. unteer in the Women's Field 
ete ine sade eae Leen ee ine f s d 
Lutheran eologica eminary, iladelphia. ies 

The Pennsylvania Ministerium ordained him Army 0 your tate an sup 
end me aoe aun eeieigy to. eo pastorate of t it ti iti f c 
the glis! utheran urch, Moun ernon, nce 
N. Y. (now the Church of the Good Shepherd), por Its activities tor Ga J 
which was organized in 1895. This was his only 
settled parish throughout his pastoral career. Control. 


-He was one of the organizers, in 1902, of the 


Lutheran Synod of New York and New England, 
which in 1929 merged with the New York Min- ae 
isterium and the New York Synod to form the = 


United Lutheran Ry led Gea New. York. AMERICA SOCIE 8 F OR 
synod as iis second superintendent’ of Home | THE CONTROL OF CANC 
Missions 1922-1929. He continued in that ca- (0 MADISON AVENUE, 


pacity after the United Synod came into being, 
until October 1930, when the synod placed its 


7X) 
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MEMBERSHIP CARD 


3 Easter Accessions, 
Servicemen, €Etc. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


d to participate in all 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


SYNOD__ 


Here is a card which helps emphasize the importance of 
active participation in the church. It can be given members 
at confirmation, visitation, or at other appropriate times. 
Servicemen have found them useful as identification to 
their chaplains at service centers or in the churches they 
attend. Price, 50 cents a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. ’’ 
CHICAGO 11 PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 


Unsold Copies? 


i 
“We installed the ‘Silent Salesman’ 
Display Rack in our church the first 
Sunday of January. All ten copies 
are usually sold. When copies are 
left over they are placed in our Serv- 
ice Centers here. It’s a project of our 
Luther League.” 


—St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Rev. J. White : 
Iddings, Pastor, Asheville, N. C. “Silent Salesman” 


THESE CONGREGATIONS USE IT 

Seven Valleys, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 

Trinity, M. L. Kroh Our Saviour, Robert Barkley 
Maywood, IL Chicago, Ill. 

Emmanuel, John M. Bramkamp Wicker Park, Chas. L. Venable 
Maspeth, N. Y. Catawissa, Pa. 

Trinity, A. L. P. Bosch St. John’s, H J Billow 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. Woodstock, Ill. 

Gloria Dei, A. T. Keyser Grace, Roger C. Kaufman 
York, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 

St. Paul’s, C. S. Simonton Holy Comforter, J. Frank Fife 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio Rural Retreat, Va. 

First, J. H. Weissrock Grace, A. J. Shumate 
Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Ohio 

Zion, Bela Shetlock Grace, A. L. Anderson 


Home Missions operations under supervision of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Board of American Missions. 

During his home missions actvity, he was in- 
strumental in founding most of these congrega- 
tions: On Long Island: Ascension, Franklin 
Square; Redeemer, Queens; Messiah, Flushing; 
Good Shepherd, Bellaire; Christ, Little Nec 
Good Shepherd, Bayside; Holy Trinity, Heliee 
St. John’s, Bellmore; Our Redeemer, Flushing 
Heights; Grace, Forest Hills. In New Jersey: 
Holy Trinity, Nutley; ane pais: so thao 
deemer, Dumont; Holy Red 
Calvary, Cranford; Holy Tint Pecnie “i 
Central’ and Western New York: Emmanuel, 
Rochester; First, Blasdell; Resurrection, Roch- 
ester; Ascension, Snyder; "St. Mark’ s, Kenmore. 
In the New York City, Brooklyn and West- 
chester area: Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; Redeemer, 
Scarsdale. 

His interest in the work of the Wartburg 
Orphans’ Farm School extended over the forty- 
two years of his residence in Mount Vernon. 
In recent years and until his death, he served 
on its Board of Directors. 

Mr. Berg’s activity in civic life dates from 
his election as alderman of the City of Mount 
Vernon in 1909 to his retirement from the office 
of executive secretary of ee Westchester 
County Sanitary Commission in 1939. During 
these thirty years he was acting mayor of his 
home city; its comptroller 1915-1921; mayor 
1928-1931; member and majority leader of the 
County Board of Supervisors. 

In 1904 he was united in marriage to Adeline 
Brommer, a spiritual daughter of the sainted 
Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel, at that time pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, New York City. Mrs. Berg, 
a faithful pastor’s helpmeet; their daughter, 
A. Naomi Berg, a social worker with the West- 
chester County Department of Child Welfare; 
and a _ half-brother, Edward Reinert of Adams- 
dale, Pa., are the immediate survivors. 

The funeral service was held March 22 in his 
home church, with Pastor William C. J. Weidt 
in charge. A close associate in the ministry and 
an intimate personal friend, Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
president of the United Synod of New York, 
delivered the address based on the text, ‘“‘What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,”’ Ecclesiastes 9:10. A congregation from 
all walks of life assembled to pay tribute to 
the memory of a faithful and honest public 
servant; a zealous and energetic pastor, and a 
kindly friend and neighbor. Interment took 
place in Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y. 

W. C. J. Weidt. 


‘SYNODS 


The fifty+third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Mark’s Church, 1135 O’Farrell St., 
San Francisco, Calif., J. George Dorn, D.D., 
pastor, May 1-4. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion May 1 at 7.30 P. M. President 
James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., will preach the 
sermon. Erwin A. Vosseler, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of, the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., pastor, 
May 22-24. The convention will open Monday 
with a business session at 1.30 P. M. and the 
seeotion of the Holy Communion at 7.45 


M 
Tuesday, 7.45 P. M., will be “Brotherhood 
Night,” and the service of Licensure and Or- 
dination will be held Wednenaey at 7.45 P. M. 
Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh annual convention May 15-17, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., R. H. Bent- 
ing, D.D., pastor. The opening service will in- 
clude the Administration of Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

Pastors and lay delegates desiring entertain- 
ment on the Harvard Plan should so notify 
the pastor loci before May 10. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The ninetieth annual convention of the Synod 
in Iowa will be held April 24-26 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Clinton, Iowa, the Rev. Maurice E. 
Lesher pastor. Synod will open with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Monday, April 24, at 
4.00 P. M. The Rev. Jerome Miller will preach 
the Communion sermon. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


} 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held April 17-20 in Serer ee em Lu- 
theran Church, Kansas City, J. A. Me- 
Culloch, D.D., pastor. Gren nen session at 7.30 


. P. M., Monday, April 17. 


George L. Search, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held May 17 and 
18 in Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
Gerard Busch pastor. Sessions will open with 
the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. with Pres- 
ident I. R. Ladd preaching the sermon. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The Lutheran 


The one hundred twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
State of Maryland will be held at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 31 
and June 1. Opening session May 31 at 8.30 
A. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Trinity Church, 
Crescent and Bostwick Streets, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 15-17. Service of Holy Communion, 
1.30 P. M., May 15. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


The seventy-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
be held April 24-26 in St. Luke’s Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., the Rev. A. H. Pinkall pastor. 
Cc. B. Harman, D.D., will preach the synodical 
sermon.- 

The Synodical Brotherhood banquet will be 
held Monday evening, April 24. 

4 Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Sec. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
Northwest will be held May 15-17 in the Church 
of the Epiphany, N. Second and West Clarke 
Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. The convention will open 
with the Holy Communion Monday, May 15, 
at 8.00 P. M. The Examining Committee will 
meet May 15 at 9.30 A. M. 

William F. Bacher, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The seventieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Iowa will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, 
Iowa, April 24-26. Mrs. C. A. Kent, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
May 4, in St. Simeon’s Church, Eighth and 
Luzerne Sts., the Rev. William H. C. Lauer 
‘pastor. Afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock; speak- 
ers, Miss Mae Rohlfs and Mrs. Herman Ham- 
mer. Evening session at 8.00 o’clock; speaker, 
Miss Norma Bloomquist. 

A Mother and Daughter dinner will be held 
at 6.00 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 1.30 

. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The forty-eighth semi-annual convention of 
' the Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will meet Tuesday, April 18, in the Gladstone 
Park Lutheran Church, Foster and N. Mason 
Aves., Chicago, Ill., the Rev. George L. Garver 

astor. The convention will open with the Holy 

ommunion Service at 9.30 A. M. 

Paul K. Nordsiek, Sec. 


The one hundred forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will 
be held April 24 and 25 in Salem Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., pastor. 
Holy Communion will be administered Monday 
at 10.30 A. M. 

The conference Brotherhood and the Com- 
mittee on Lutheran World Action will have 
charge of the Vesper Service, Monday, the 
twenty-fourth, at 8.00 P. M. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York will be held April 18 and 19 in 
First Church, 327 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the Rev. Heinz W. Kugler pastor. The conven- 
tion will open with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion at 2.00 P, M. Luther S. Straley, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held at St. Mark’s Church, 42 East 5th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Harold Horn- 
berger pastor, Thursday, April 27. Session be- 
gins with Holy Communion at 9.15 A. M. 

Alfred J. Krahmer, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will meet in St. Barnabas 
Church, Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C., the 
Rev. F. W. Brandt pastor, April 25, at 10.00 
A. M. Hayne Boozer, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Wartburg Synod will meet April 18 
and 19 at Trinity Church, Golden, IIl., the Rev. 
K. William Braun pastor. Conference will open 
with the Service of Holy Communion April 18 
at 8.00 P. M. O. M. Meyer, Sec. 


NOTICE 


A mass meeting of Lutherans will be held 
Thursday, April 20, at 8.00 P. M. in St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Broad. and Mount 
Vernon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of the Lutheran Peace Council of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity. The leader will be the 
Rev. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, who will speak 
on the subject, “Current Developments in the 
Christian Movement Toward World Order.” 

T. Benton Peery, Chairman. 
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To Be Protecting Folks Like These! 


Lutheran Brotherhood policies of all types are protecting home- 
loving, church-going Americans, young and old. Lutheran 
Brotherhood costs are low and benefits are high because of this 
very fact: Only Lutherans, with their fine records of good health 
and a conservative way of living, are eligible for Lutheran Broth- 
erhood policies. 

Lutheran Brotherhood offers Legal Reserve life insurance to 
Lutherans only. It is an organization of Lutherans with years of 
helpful service behind it. Its integrity, its prompt payments on all 
types of claims have given it an enviable reputation for dependability. 

Of this reputation, and of the Lutherans it serves, Lutheran 
Brotherhood is proud. 


Lutheran Brotherhoo 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. « Herman L. Ekern, President » Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
2 choir will present an inspiringly 


3 ‘0 to $] 00 Double beautiful appearance for years to 


j come. ie ter adult, ak BS. ot 
+ 1000 BATHS and junior choirs, in many beautifu 
rane and Booklet : materials andcolors.Write for FREE 


Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 

e George 
14 East 28th St. 
Hotel te York.N. 


Apparel Style Book CP70. 


(932 DAKIN STREET == 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 16, N. ¥._ 


George H. Newton ~cManager 
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WATCH for 


PARISH 
PRACTICE 


fimely, Bite reading for pastors 


an btkers O lerestod. in Doh wilininuteloe 
By PAUL J. HOH, D.D. 


Now coming off the presses, this 224-page volume, 
written in Dr. Hoh's friendly, popular style, will be if 
available this month. 


The author is professor of practical theology at 
Mt. Airy Seminary. In the course of this work he 
has developed a counseling service for pastors and 
it is from their specific problems, as well as from 
his own experience in the pastorate, that the prac- 
tical aspects of the book have been drawn. 


Working profoundly from principle to practice 
and accurately, by virtue of careful thought and 
study, PARISH PRACTICE treats: 


/ 

The administrative position of the pastor, the 
function and characteristics of the church council, 
supervision of church employees, care of church 
property, church finance, publicity and promotion, 
records and reports, church discipline, the relation 
of the congregation and the community, etc. Trans- 
fusing the technical study is a warm understanding 
of The Church, its pastor and people in their rela- 


tion to the Kingdom of God. PRICE, $2.00 
: (Probable) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


(SESS SS a EN 


1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CHICAGO 11 PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 


